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Assigned to command the American Expeditionary Force in Siberia which, 
with Vladivestok as a base, will coéperate with the Japanese and the Czecho- 
slovaks. General Graves is a Texan. He graduated from West Point in 
1889, and was until recently Assistant Chief of Staff 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


E SOLEMNLY purpose a de- 

cisive victory of arms.” In 

these words, President Wilson 

proclaimed the new draft law 

on August 31st. They are 

more than the summons of America’s manhood 
to the field of war—they are the answer to Ger- 
many’s insincere demand for our terms of peace. 
“A decisive victory of arms” is now our only 
concern: peace will come automatically when the 
victory of arms is achieved; and the peace terms 
will be such as America and the Allies impose. 
These will be tempered by such magnanimity 
as their good sense and far-sighted statesmanship 
suggest, but they will not be the bargain-counter 
proposals of the unrepentant autocrats of Prussia. 

The President’s grace of phrase was never so 
fortunately employed as when he wrote that line, 
for it was as true as it was pithy. America has 
usually been divided upon the momentous issues 
of its history: in this case, division there is none. 

Thus Senator Lodge, in his first speech as 
Republican leader in Congress, said on August 
23rd: “No peace that satisfies Germany in 
any degree can ever satisfy us. It cannot be a 
negotiated peace. It must be a dictated peace, 
and we and our Allies must dictate it.” 

And Samuel Gompers, the leader of American 
labor, at the luncheon given in his honor by the 
British Government in London on August 30th, 
after declaring that the United States was with 
Great Britain and her Allies to a victorious end 
of the war, said on behalf of American labor: 
“We found ourselves in the position as to whether 
it were possible to live in a world dominated by 
Kaiserism and militarism. American labor found 
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it impossible. We dare not lose. We cannot 
lose. We will win.” 

In concluding his proclamation of the draft, 
the President truly declared that “this will be 
ae our solemn notice to all the world that 
we stand absolutely together in a common resolu- 
tion and purpose.” 

Now that the Nation is thus unanimously 
agreed upon its object of a decisive victory of 
arms, only two great problems confront us: 
First, to make sure each day that our vision be 
not clouded by German propaganda, and second, 
that every barrier be brushed aside that stands 
in the way of the most complete and speediest 
marshaling of our war-making power. 

Of propaganda, one simple test is enough: 
does it look toward a negotiated peace, a half- 
way peace, any peace except by the route of a de- 
cisive victory of arms? If it does, it is German. 

Of barriers in the way of the speediest use of 
our war machine, we shall need both the courage 
to face the facts and the courage to act without 
too tender a regard for personal reputations and 
personal position. The Senate Committee made 
a good--beginning-with its disclosures of our 
air programme. Mr. Hughes’s report should 
complete the public facing of the facts. It is 
then the clear duty of the Administration to 
move boldly to a remedy. Similar inquiries, 
followed by action, should be made into the 
progress of our other Army branches—heavy 
artillery, field artillery, the tank service, perhaps 
others. A united people, unanimously conse- 
crated to personal sacrifice, is entitled to know all 
that the Army, to which they have dedicated 
themselves, is doing to be ready for them. 
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Third Assistant Secretary of State, who has been intimately concerned 
with that part of the work of the State Department from which was worked 
out our policy in Russia and Siberia 
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Who, in his first speech as Republican leader of the Senate, recently said: 
“No peace that satisfies Germany in any degree can ever satisfy us. It 
cannot be a negotiated peace. It must be a dictated peace, and we and our 
Allies must dictate it” 

















[ GENERAL CHARLES MANGIN | 
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Commander cf the forces which struck the German line near Soissons and 
started the great retreat 
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C LIEUT.-GEN. THE HON. SIR JULIAN BYNG | 





The British officer who originated the method of surprise attack without 
prolonged artillery preparation which has recently been so successfully used 
in the Allied advance. General Byng commands the British Third Army 
operating in the region around the Drocourt-Quéant switch line 




















GENERAL GOURAUD . | 
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The one-armed veteran (central figure in group) to whom Marshal Foch 
assigned the task of holding the line near Rheims with but few troops so that 
the armies farther west and north could be reinforced and enabled to crush 
in the German line. In executing this trying commission he issued an order 
of the day to the French and Americans of the Fourth Army which read: 
“We may be attacked at any moment. . . . No one must look back, no one 
must recoil one step.” Obedience to this injunction made possible the suc- 
cess in the Chateau-Thierry salient 
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Russia, Germany’s Last Hope 


ing disaster and defeat. Her chaotic po- 

litical condition opens the way for whatever 
exploitation of her vast material resources Ger- 
many may be astute enough to get, to say nothing 
of the men —ignorant and poor—who may be 
deceived or paid into the military service of the 
Kaiser. This is not only Germany’s last hope, 
it is the greatest danger (save only the danger of a 
“negotiated’’ peace) that confronts the Allies. 
The eyes of the world are upon Russia, for the 
fate of the world is largely in her hands. That 
is the reason this issue of the WorLD’s Work is 
a Russian Manual. 

The articles that comprise this issue were chosen 
because they interpret the outstanding elements 
in the Russian problem. First of all, “Save 
Russia—Or Face Defeat’’ tells in detail what 
Germany is doing there to renew her strength for 
this war and to secure her power for the future 
in one of the richest empires of the earth. What 
the military possibilities are that lie before the 
expeditions on the Murman Coast and at Vladi- 
vostok are next described. The specific means 
by which economic aid will: be extended to Russia 
are given. The leaders and the philosophy of 
the Bolshevist movement are portrayed by an 
American who spent a year in intimate relations 
with them. Professor Masaryk, in an interview, 
gives the aspirations of Czechoslovakia, the new 
State of which he is the head and which the 
American Government formally recognized as a 
belligerent on September 3rd. The dramatic 
story of the Czechoslovak army, on its romantic 
march to the Pacific Ocean, is told by one of its 
officers. The remarkable maps collected by Mr. 
R. C, Martens condense the economic history of 
Russia into pictures that can be quickly digested. 


| N RUSSIA lies Germany’s last hope of avert- 


America’s Problem in Russia 


HE part the United States has played 

in determining what the Allies should do in 

Russia may seem at first glance out of 
all proportion to our interests involved there. 
But for whatever was to be done, we should have 
to supply most of the money, and, if the very 
great military movement were undertaken which 
was at first proposed, we should ultimately have 
to supply probably half the men. And, of course, 
we have a great and growing interest in the future 
of the Orient, where we have large possessions 
and a large trade. To say nothing of our rela- 
tions with the Russians themselves, who inhabit 
one sixth of the globe and who one day will be 
one of the strongest and richest of the Powers. 


The Government at Washington has announced 
that it believes “the war will be won in the West,” 
and this implies that our energies will be wholly 
concentrated upon rushing all our fighting strength 
to France. Nevertheless, it recogntzed that 
there are grave reasons for some kind of action 
in Russia. These reasons appear at length in 
the articles in this magazine. 

But there is another phase of the matter which 
demands intervention. That is the situation of 
our Far Eastern Allies. Japan has certain rights 
in the premises which cannot be ignored. Japan’s 
very existence will be threatened by a Germanized 
Siberia. Japan has always feared the Russian 
power. It has been a constant menace to her 
continued peace and safety. But this danger is 
many times more menacing if it be a Germanized 
Russia: that is but eighteen hours across the sea. 
If, therefore, we allow Germany to succeed in 
Siberia, we will place Japan, a nation which never 
in its history has broken an international agree- 
ment, in a position where she must commit 
national hari kari, or break from the Entente and 
side with Germany. China, backward, impo- 
tent China, would also be at the mercy of the 
newly Teutonized state. All of its great but un- 
developed mineral wealth—second, if at all, only 
to that of Russia—would be at the mercy of the 
new Alliance. It would not be then a question 
of Hamburg-Bagdad; but all of Asia would in 
one form or another be paying tribute to Germany. 
Create this situation in the East or permit it to 
be created and the British Empire will crumble 
into dust almost overnight. For with Germany 
at India’s gateway, it will not be long before she 
will throw the gates open and her armed horde pour 
through. And where is the British Empire when 
the United Kingdom is cut off from the East? 

This is not to imply that Germany will take 
physical possession of Siberia and attempt to 
turn it into a German colony. This, of course, 
would be suicide as the different elements and 
their conflicting natures would turn the entire 
East into a seething turmoil. But by the gradual 
process of peaceful penetration, the German 
influence would be predominant and the resources 
of the country turned to German ends. 


Russia, Japan, and the United States 





APAN itself, on the other hand, was doubtless 
the cause of a good deal of the hesitation and 
delay in determining the policy of the United 

©” Statesin Russia. Once the Japanese got into 
Siberia, would they ever come out? If they went 
in, would the Russians act toward them as tradi- 
tional enemies, and so defeat the purposes of an 
Allied expedition? 
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These questions must have perplexed the 
Administration, because they are so obviously 
the first considerations to arise. But when you 
say “Japan,” you mean one thing to some 
Americans, and something very different to 
others. And this, of course, is because Japan 
itself is both things—imperialistic and peace 
loving, conservative and liberal—all depending 
upon which party happens to control the govern- 
ment at the moment.. The United States itself, 
if Mr. Roosevelt were President, would have had 
a very different policy in the last four years from 
the policy it has had under Mr. Wilson. Hence, 
the question of Japan all hinged upon who 
“ Japan” happened to be. 

It so happened that the Terauchi ministry 
was not imperialistic in its attitude toward 
Siberia. But when it came to committing their 
country to a policy toward Siberia that would 
bind Japan as a nation for a generation to come, 
it is certain that the imperialists came forward 
with their own ideas, and with a vigor that must 
have produced a crisis in internal politics. Im- 
agine Mr. Wilson proposing as a war measure to 
commit the United States at once to free trade 
for a generation, and conceive the uproar that 
would follow. Some such situation must have 
arisen in Japan,where foreign policy is one of the 
acutest issues of politics. The violence of the 
crisis must have been augmented by the fact that 
whatever policy Japan adopted would bind suc- 
ceeding ministries. 

Until this internal question was threshed out, 
and Japan’s final decision was reached, our 
Government could not know which “ Japan’’ it 
was cooperating with. And if it should turn out 
to be the Japan of imperialism, the japan that 
wants physical possession of all Asia, we could 
not codperate. An expedition under such aus- 
pices would not only lose us forever everything 
that John Hay fought for with his Open Door 
policy (viz., the entire future of American trade 
in Asia, as well as the future peace of the world), 
but it would 2t once change the Russians and 
Siberians into deadly enemies of all the Allied 
Powers and probably drive them into active 
alliance with Germany. For the Russians, 
though they have no longer a government, are 
still in spirit a nation, and they have neither 
forgotten nor forgiven the Japanese victory over 
them in 1905. 

Fortunately, the Terauchi ministry weathered 
the storm, and Japan pledged her word that she 
would make no territorial conquests in Siberia. 
This left the way clear for a military expedition 
in which the Japanese troops would be accom- 
panied by practically an equal force of the other 
Allies combined. 
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Russian Friendship for America 


Siberian expedition are Americans. The 

importance of this large percentage of our 
men can scarcely be overestimated. Its effect upon 
the psychology of the Russians is most fortunate, 
for Americans are popular in Russia, and espec- 
ially in Siberia. Not only has our policy in Asia 
always been opposed to land-grabbing and ex- 
ploitation but our commercial relationships have 
been very useful to the people. The harvesting 
machinery, which has immensely improved the 
conditions of life of a people 86 per cent. agricultur- 
ists, has come chiefly from the United States. 
American sewing machines, shoes, and other 
articles of common use have spread, the fame of 
our ingenuity and helpfulness. 

And in the present war, the American Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries with the Russian armies have been 
powerful builders of international good-will. 
The Russian peasant soldiers had never seen 
such men before—men who shared their perils 
and hardships solely to be of aid and comfort to 
them. The hospitality of the “Y’ huts was a 
grateful revelation to them—their warmth and 
light and music and ‘little delicacies; and, above 
all, their complete democracy. Our fine young 
fellows made the name “American” a synonym 
for unselfish service. 


N seers one third of the soldiers in the 


Russia’s Military Service to the Allies 


especially in blaming the Russians for their 

defection from the fighting front, it should 
not be forgotten that their military service in the 
first two years of the war literally saved the Allies 
from defeat. If Russia had not played a brilliant 
part in 1914 and 1915, we should never have had 
cause to criticize her now—France and Great 
Britain and Italy would have been at the mercy 
of the Hun long ago, and ourselves facing an 
unequal struggle for our very existence. A 
brief review of the facts makes this eternal debt 
of gratitude to Russia perfectly clear: 

When Germany opened the war in 1914 she 
started operations, as we will remember, against 
France. The presumption was—and it is un- 
doubtedly a correct one—that Germany expected 
that the war would be short—Paris was to be the 
objective. A quick sharp thrust against Paris— 
successful, of course—and the war would practi- 
cally be over in six months, since with France 
out of the way, Russia would be readily disposed 
of. Germany was counting on three factors— 
superiority in artillery, superior man power, and 
a slow Russian mobilization. In the first two 


| N BLAMING Russia for her present plight— 
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items events proved the reason of this reliance. 
Germany did show a superiority in artillery—a 
crushing superiority which blasted everything 
from its path. A superiority in man power 
followed the artillery closely. All civilization 
was in full retreat before the advance of a victory- 
drunk, unscrupulous army. Suddenly the retreat 
ceased. Civilization struck back against an 
exposed flank, and snarling and snapping the 
Germans turned and fled. History calls it the 
Battle of the Marne. 

The French won the Marne; they planned it 
and executed it. And they were successful be- 
cause at the Battle of the Marne they had a 
numerical superiority. How did the French get 
this superior man power? The answer can be 
found in Russia. 

Slow, lumbering Russia with its scarcity of 
railroads and its absence of highways was not so 
slow and lumbering after all. Her mobilization 
on the contrary went forward rapidly and even 
before France was ready the Russian army took - 
its first step across the East Prussian frontier. 
Almost without hesitating it swung through the 
Mazurian Lake country, and almost before Ger- 
many realized that the Russian mobilization had 
been effected, the army appeared at the gates of 
K6nigsberg. The German situation was des- 
perate. Russia in overwhelming numbers was 
striking at the very heart of her eastern states. 
Numbers had to be opposed by numbers and 
Germany had nowhere to turn in order to in- 
crease her strength in the East except to France. 
Accordingly two German army corps—nearly a 
hundred thousand men—were taken from the West 
and sent to the East. This gave the French their 
opportunity and they struck and won. The genius 
of Joffre and Foch planned the battle. But Rus- 
sia made the consummation of the plan possible. 

During 1915, the Allies in the West were going 
through the throes of preparation. They had 
neither the men nor equipment with which to 
strike; it is doubtful if they had sufficient power 
of defense with which to resist. During all this 
year Russia, and Russia alone, bore the brunt of 
the fighting against both Germany and Austria. 

When the 1916 campaign began Russia was 
considered out of the fight. But to the surprise 
of the world, she had pulled herself together 
in time to prevent a disaster in the West. 
The first move of that year was made by Austria 
who, in the spring, launched a terrific assault 
against the Italian lines east of the Adige and 
north of the Asiago Plateau. The attack in its 
initial stages was overwhelmingly successful. 
The Italians were giving way rapidly toward the 
south, and it seemed that nothing could prevent 
an invasion of the Northern Italian plain. But 
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the world had calculated without Russia. In 
Eastern Galicia and Southern Volhynia the Rus- 
sians struck the Austrian lines, tearing great gaps 
through which the troops poured capturing pri- 
soners by the tens of thousands. Austria was 
thrown into a panic. Immediately the offensive 
in Italy was halted, the Austrian troops being 
hurried eastward to stem the Russian tide. The 
Italians, seeing their opportunity, struck back, 
restoring in a short time their original line and 
removing from the situation all element of danger. 

In 1917, the sterm of revolution broke and 
Russia ceased in fact to remain a member of 
the Entente. This is a very brief record of the 
more important services Russia has rendered 
to the cause for which we are fighting. Not to 
recognize these services nor to appraise them at 
theirtruevalue, would be both unjust to our former 
ally and unworthy of ourselves. The oppor- 
tunity has now come to us to repay Russia for 
what she has done by restoring her to herself 
while at the same: time serving our own interests 
by foiling the German purpose. i is an unique 
opportunity. We should let neither Socialism 
nor pacifism prevent us from seizing it. 





The Moral of the Aircraft Report 
si HE distressing aspect of the Army aircraft 


situation is the failure of the Secretary of 

War to correct a mistaken policy. Details 
are not his province—and even an enormous 
waste of money might be properly considered a 
detail which he might be excused for overlooking 
in an emergency. But his field of broad policy 
did cover the essentials, and these essentials were: 
(1) time and (2) airplanes—that is to say, he 
must make sure that we got our machines to 
France in time to serve our Army, and he must 
make sure that he supplied machines that would 
“work” when they got there. And whether or 
not he achieved these two essentials, depended 
wholly on the wisdom of the policy he adopted to 
achieve them and the wisdom of his choice of men 
to work out the details, besides, of course, the 
vigilance with which he followed the progress 
these men made. 

What happened, briefly, appears to be that he 
made a fundamental mistake in policy and a 
mistake in the choice of subordinates, and the 
crowning mistake of failing to change both the 
policy and the men when they had proved their 
ineptness. To be explicit: 

(1) Policy: “An adventure in invention” 
describes the initial policy governing the choice of 
engine, plane, and method of production. In- 
stead of adopting tried and proven foreign models, 
and instantly adapting our machine methods to 
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producing them in quantity, we undertook ex- 
periments in the use of our own motor on foreign- 
designed planes. When we found that it did 
not work with the types of planes we wanted, we 
then proceeded to experiment in adaptations 
of the planes to fit our motors. We might have 
adopted several complete foreign models and got 
quantity production of them while our experi- 
ments proceeded. But what we did (to exagger- 
ate an analogy) was to attempt to join a racing- 
car motor to a “flivver”’ body with the idea that 
this union would produce a general utility truck. 
The natural result was that we did not produce 
anything that was useful for any purpose. 

(2) Men: They simply did not “deliver the 
goods.”” That was the sole test of their fitness 
for their jobs. 

The foregoing briefly summarizes the signifi- 
cance of the evidence published in the report of 
tke Senate Sub-Committee. 

What should Mr. Baker have done? Without 
attempting more than a general answer, it seems 
obvious that he should have changed the general 
policy without waiting for a year of tinkering to 
demonstrate its failure. Perhaps his policy will 
produce the best airplanes and the most of 
them sometime, but the question before him was 
the best and the most he could get to France by 
June, 1918. What he actually got there was 
‘negligible by comparison either with the need or 
with the promises made last year. 

There would be little gained by discussion of 
the aircraft situation did it not suggest a guide 
to help solve other problems. Are there similar 
situations in our other Army preparations, in 
which a timely study of policy and men might 
save us from similar disappointments? Would it 
not be wise to survey all the “programmes” 
of the War Department, and see how they are 
progressing—the ordnance, the tanks, etc.P The 
aircraft report should at least teach us that lesson 
of timely prevision. 


Foch’s New Strategy 


HEN in the heat of a German offen- 
W sive General Foch drove with great 

force against the western side of the 
Marne salient, the world interpreted his action 
as a perfect example of an offense with a defen- 
sive purpose. Subsequent developments have 
proved that the world was wrong; that Foch’s 
stroke was but one step of a broad, comprehen- 
sive plan the object of which was to throw the 
Germans back to the line from which they came 
on March 21st, and in doing so to-inflict upon 
them the heaviest possible losses and destroy their 
morale. 
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During the long periods of inactivity between 
the German blows Foch was busily preparing for 
his offensive measures. From Arras to Chateau- 
Thierry his army was made ready, concen- 
trations made, dispositions effected. His general 
plan, so well conceived, so thoroughly concealed, 
has by the passage of events been made clear and 
may be detailed step by step. Because of the 
danger to his flank from the German forces at the 
Marne, should he attack east of the Avre it was 
necessary first to eliminate the Marne salient. 
It was anticipated that the Germans would 
make a stand either along the Vesle or the Aisne 
—whichever line was selected was unimportant. 
Foch’s measures were designed to flank both these 
streams. But not directly, however. This would 
be the obvious and consequently the expected 
move. Since surprise is still an essential element 
in success, he, therefore, planned his next stroke 
well to the west of the Vesle front—at the great 
Montdidier salient. He was, moreover, not in- 
terested in a purely local success such as the Battle 
of the Marne, viewed alone, was. He was after 
bigger game—the entire German line in France. 
If he were to succeed at Montdidier, not only 
would the Aisne and the Vesle be turned, but the 
entire German line south of Arras would be 
shaken. In other words, although the task was 
more difficult, the results promised were im- 
measurably greater. He, therefore, struck at 
the Montdidier salient, rushing his lines up to 
the very outskirts of Chaulnes, Roye, and Las- 
signy before he was checked. But the Vesie 
front was not flanked; the two offensives were 
still isolated efforts. It was necessary to link 
them together and at the same time turn the 
Vesle line by forcing the German line west of 
Soissons back upon the Oise. This was done in 
four days’ fighting, the French taking 200 guns 
which the retreating Germans were unable to 
take with them across the river. Thus the offen- 
sive fronts south of the Somme had been drawn 
together and made one. But the line north of 
the river held and had to be torn loose from its 
moorings before the Germans as a whole could 
be thrust back. The task fell upon the British. 
The bastion of the front from Arras to the 
Somme was from Albert six miles north to the 
bend inthe Ancre. The same enveloping tactics 
which had been used so successfully in the south 
were employed here. The British struck first 
north of the Ancre then south of Albert, driving 
two deep wedges into the German lines, the base 
connecting the two being the line along the 
Ancre. Reluctantly this base was given up, as 
a result of this threat to both of its flanks. 

But although this in a sense completed the pre- 
paratory phase of the main general plan, Foch 
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has not ceased. The crux of the plan is a gigan- 
tic envelopment. The south is well fixed, the 
line curving widely about the German left from 
Noyon to the Ailette. Step by step the British 
are throwing a similar loop about the German 
right. At the proper time the jaws of the pin- 
cers will begin to close. Then will the Germans 
retreat or be destroyed. Thus they will be 
thrown back to the old Hindenburg line, their 
morale thoroughly shaken, weaker in men by 
more than a million, poorer in material by two 
thousand guns and countless shell, victor only in 
experience—— 
And only defeat in 1919 to look forward to! 


The Red Cross in China 


HE war has widened many a horizon of 

the mind and spirit of the nations, per- 

haps of our own the most conspicuously 
of all. But none appeals more strongly to our 
imaginations than the discoveries we are making 
of the real character of the Chinese. They have 
fashioned the externals of their life so differently 
from ours that we have come to assume that the, 
to us, oddity of their dress and architecture 
and mode of living indicate a habit of mind and 
feeling equally foreign to our own. But daily 
new evidence appears that they are one with all 
mankind in their thoughts and emotions. Their 
humane impulses are as strong as ours, and, 
where they have opportunity, express themselves 
as generously. The following letter from Presi- 
dent Wilson to the Chairman of the American 
Red Cross strikingly attests this brotherhood of 
man: 


13 August, 1918. 
THE Wuite House, 
Washington. 
My DEAR Mr. Davison: 

My attention has been called to the very interesting 
and significant fact that about twenty-five thousand 
citizens of China in different parts of the Republic, 
and particularly in Shanghai, Canton, and Hankow, 
have become associate members of the Red Cross and 
that liberal assistance was given by the President of 
the Republic, the Prime Minister and his associates, 
and several Governors of the Provinces. I hope that 
you will know some channel through which you can 
upon proper occasion express my very deep personal 
interest in this circumstance and my great gratification 
that so many citizens of China should have thus asso- 
ciated themselves with us in the great work of the 
Red Cross. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


Mr. Henry P. Davison, Chairman, 
Red Cross War Council. 


The Japanese Ambassador 


Y AN error as inexplicable as it is painful, 

Bb the WorLp’s Work last month attached 

his predecessor’s name to the portrait of 

the present Japanese Ambassador at Washington, 
His Excellency, Viscount Kikujiro Ishii. 


The I.W.W. As An Agent of Pan-Germanism 


MAN is a fool to fight for that dirty 

rag!” exclaimed a prominent leader 

of the Industrial Workers of the World 

not long ago, pointing to the American 

flag. This gentleman is one of the 
100 men whom an American jury has recently 
convicted of seditious conspiracy and an Ameri- 
can jury has sentenced to various terms in the 
penitentiary. It is well that we should under- 
stand precisely the offenses which have earned 
these heavy punishments. What is the phil- 
osophy that directs the impulses of men of the 
Haywood stripe? We should understand that 
in the first place, they demand an immediate 
cessation of the war. They denounce our present 
national enterprise, the greatest any nation has 
engaged in, as a “war of capitalists, for the pro- 
tection of Wall Street loans and British navalism.”’ 
They and their 14,000 followers have been doing 
everything in their power to justify the assertion 
which was made in a letter to William D. Hay- 
wood, head of the I. W. W., that “We have the 
good will of the German people and feel that 
they are in sympathy with our cause.” It has 
been proved that at the time Lenine and Trotzky 
were planning the destruction of the Kerensky 
government, these mercenaries of Germany were 
corresponding with |. W. W. leaders here. The 
avowed purposes of the I. W. W. and the Bolshe- 
viki are identical; both demand “the overthrow 
of all constitutional government, and the control 
of all industry” by the class to which their mem- 
bers belong. This class consists solely of un- 
skilled laborers and anarchists. Luckily their 
number is vastly smaller here than in Russia, our 
social conditions more settled, and our Govern- 
ment well-organized, or we ourselves might be 
in serious danger of falling into the power of such 
disciples of destruction. Nevertheless, as they 
have proved, they are sufficiently powerful in 
numbers and organization seriously to obstruct 
our industry. 

Is there any connection between Germany and 
the 1. W. W.? On January, 15, 1915, Dr. E. Fis- 
cher, Counseiller General of the German Army, 
sent a letter to his agents in America, stating that 
“agents to carry on destructive work can be re- 
cruited among the workingmen’s unions with an- 
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archistic tendencies.”’ It is hard to tell, how- 
ever, to what extent Germany has codperated 
with the I. W. W. and to what extent Germany 
has aided it. James H. Dahm, ex-president of 
the Typographical Union No. 6 of New York, de- 
clares that German interests offered him half a 
million, arid a friend of his one million dollars 
to help disrupt and damage Government war 
work. 

Certain sentiments of the I. W. W. seem to 
strike root in Prussian morals. The I. W. W. 
leaders have declared that, “if it makes an agree- 
ment, it does so solely to repudiate it at will.” 
Compare this with the familiar statement of 
Frederick the Great that ‘““—a ruler . . . is obliged 
to sacrifice treaty engagements, the continuance of 
which would be harmful to his country; for. . . if 
a sovereign remember he is a Christian, he is lost.” 
The Industrial Worker, an 1. W. W. organ pub- 
lished in Seattle, reminds the prosecutors and 
jury at the Chicago trial that “two hundred 
thousand workers are awaiting the verdict.” 
This somehow reflects the campaign of terrorism 
withwhich German generalsattempttofrighten the 
world. Certain of the underhanded methods of 
the I. W. W. suggest true German guile. In 1908, 
the I. W. W. was trying to break into the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by gaining control of the 
Western Federation of Miners. A letter which 
was exhibited at the Chicago trial contained in- 
structions to I. W. W. workers to pose as sup- 
porters of their opponents in order to gain access 
to Western Federation of Miners Conventions. 
Both the German autocracy and the I. W. W. 
engage freely in sabotage. In the last three years 
the Government agents have had difficulty in de- 
ciding, when such outrages have claimed their 
attention, whether they were the work of the 
]. W. W. or of German agents. Both have made 
a business of damaging machinery, setting fire to 
industrial plants, and blowing up bridges; the 
followers of Bernstorff and Haywood are con- 
stantly following the same trade. A letter of 


Charles Lambert, a prominent |. W. W. leader, 
which was read at the Chicago trial, boasted that 
his organization’s campaign of sabotage for sev- 
eral years had amounted to an annual loss of ten 
million dollars’ worth of property. There have 
been immense losses in lumber from incendiary 
fires and such occurrences have been particularly 
frequent in Washington and Oregon, where spruce 
essential for airplanes is obtained. In the 
northern part of Idaho the number of workers on 
Government contracts has been reduced by half. 
Workers in airplane factories have made faulty 
parts so that on its first flight the machine would 
fall and cause the complete wreckage of the air- 
plane and the death of the aviator. Could Von 
Papen or Boy-ed think up anything better than 
this? They have destroyed crops in the fields 
and barns, and have placed pieces of metal in the 
harvesting machinery and dynamite in sheaves of 
wheat; they have destroyed, bruised, and missent 
large quantities of fruit. They have misplaced 
signal lights and put sand in the journal boxes on 
railroads. They have destroyed mining machin- 
ery, and in the summer of 1917 they caused a 
shut-down of the copper mines in Arizona, result- 
ing in a loss in output of 100,000,000 pounds of 
that necessary metal. They have incited strikes, 
among other places, in Pennsylvania and Min- 
nesota mines, and in Bridgeport, Waterbury, and 
New Haven munition plants, and they have incited 
food riots in New York. Norman H. White, 
April 19, 1918, testified before the Military Af- 
fairs Committee that 800 I. W. W.’s had been 
discovered in a plot to effect a strike in a New 
Jersey plant where vital military supplies were 
manufactured. 

Whether the I. W. W. are the allies of Germany 
is not the important point. What is clear is that 
both agencies are working to the same end. We 
should show as little mercy to internal agitators 
caught committing these acts as to the Huns who 
destroy women and children and who seek to 
annihilate democratic civilization. 


THE INVESTMENT RULES OF AN INSURANCE 
COMPANY TREASURER 


HE making and watching of the 
$750,000,000 investments of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company is 
the job of Mr. Frederick H. Ecker, 
treasurer of the company. These have 
been his principal duties for many years past and, 
therefore, by training and experience he is well 








qualified to talk on investments. His advice to 
individuals can be summed up in these rules: 


(1) Buy Government Bonds. 
(2) Select only investments that fit you. 
(3) Take as good advice in regard to your invest- 
ments as you do in other business matters. 
(4) Diversify your holdings to spread the risk. 








The Investment Rules of an 


(5) ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price of safety.” 

(6) Don’t buy issues recommended by friends. 

(7) Start with safe securities, so you will not have 
to make up a loss of principal from interest. 


According to Mr. Ecker, the fourth of these 
rules, regarding diversification of investments, 
does not apply at the present time. He says: 
“The investment problem was never so easy as 
in these days. The answer begins and ends with: 
‘Buy Government Bonds.’ It is the only form 
of investment in which one can afford not to 
spread the risk. 

“Investments, like clothes,” continued Mr. 
Ecker, “should be selected to fit the individual. 
What is suitable for one may be inappropriate 
for another. A business man not dependent 
upon the income may select something quite 
different from those otherwise circumstanced. 
In all cases, it is desirable to spread the risk. 
Diversity of traffic insures lasting prosperity to 
a railroad—when some classes of freight are light, 
others are heavy and the business constant. 
Diversity in investment accomplishes the same 
thing. 

“ Most men make money in one line of business 
and lose money in another. They are wont to 
advise wisely on the busines$ matters with which 
they are familiar, but fall into the error of acting 
upon their own judgment in matters of which 
they have no knowledge or experience. You 
may safely conclude that the man who said, 
‘Put all your eggs in one basket and watch the 
basket,’ knew all about some one business and 
was so situated that he could capably perform 
his observation of that business. Most investors 
cannot put all their accumulations in a business 
they know all about, and such advice lamentably 
fails when we have only human’ oe aaa to 
depend upon to select the basket. 

“A few instances like the man who put all his 
savings in New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad stock, illustrates the fallibility of human 
judgment in this respect. Through a period of 
yeats this man had observed the stock advance 
in value and had come to have so much confi- 
dence in its future that upon his death he trusteed 
the income and prohibited his trustees from selling 
the stock. The result was that his dependents 
became almost penniless and without income. 

“It is not only wise to spread the risk in | making 
investments but eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety. This is the practice followed by corpora- 
tions. Their investments are made upon tried 
and established rules of selection, but then they 
are not forgotten; the enterprises continue to be 
observed carefully. Even if in bonds on proper- 
ties with substantial equities, where dividends 
have been paid through good and bad times— 
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such bonds as are classified as seasoned securities 
—even those investments are not put on the shelf 
and forgotten. The analyst is constantly com- 
paring the results of the business with previous 
periods and with those of other similar enter- 
prises. Anything suggesting suspicion is promptly 
studied and investigated. Sometimes an early 
small sacrifice saves an ultimate heavy loss. 

“The case of a woman owning a property 
on what was at one time probably the busiest 
retail cross street in New York shows how in- 
vestment conditions sometimes change. When 
values were at their maximum, she was offered 
a huge profit on her investment, but she was 
receiving from one tenant a net rental better 
than she could safely get on the amount offered 
if invested in other securities. All she had was in 
this property. Then there came a complete 
shifting of location in the retail trade, and she 
did not see it coming in time to get out. Her 
property fell in value to one third the price she 
had been offered. In fact, for some time it was 
unsalable at any price in reason. Her tenant had 
vacated at the end of the lease, following the 
trend of business up town, and she was left with- 
out an income. From affluence, she was reduced 
almost to want through the misfortune of having 
all her eggs in one basket and being unsuccessful 
in watching the basket. 

“The most prolific source of losses, however, 
speaking from experience and observation, flows 
from investments made at the solicitation of 
friends. Not by any means are losses of such 
character confined to widows or the inexperienced 
in financial matters who suddenly find themselves 
in possession of funds for investment. It is a 
rare exception to find an individual successful in 
a large or small way, but sufficiently successful 
to have had some means to invest, who hasn’t 
been the victim of that sort of misplaced confi- 
dence. | do not refer to dishonest or designing 
friends, I eliminate all such and include only our 
well-meaning friends; those with an enterprise 
of their own which they thoroughly believe in, 
or one in which they themselves take a friendly 
interest. Nine out of ten of such undertakings 
fail. 

“As it takes a long time to recover through 
interest a loss of principal, even when the interest 
is above the safe yield rate, the beginner should 
seek safety first, and carefully extend his holdings 
into the different fields. As experience is ex- 
tended, some speculative investments may not 
be out of place in conservative proportions to the 
total holdings; but investment should not be 
confused with speculation, and only the individual 
can determine from his own circumstances the 
risk he can afford to take.” 
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Who Are After Your Liberty Bonds with Their Get-Rich-Quick Schemes 


GEORGE GRAHAM RICE 


A Headmaster of the Get-Rich-Quick Crooks Who Now See in the Seventeen Million 
Liberty Bond Owners a Golden Opportunity—The New Schemes 
They Have Devised to Fleece the Public 


BY 


LOUIS GUENTHER 


(In collaboration with John K. Barnes, the Financial Editor of the WorLp’s Work) 


MAN from Indiana sent an order for 
Liberty Bonds last spring to George 
Graham Rice, and sent a check in 
payment. Rice promptly notified him 
that the bonds had been purchased, 
but the bonds did not show up. The man wrote 
again and this is the answer he got from Rice: 


I note your further instructions to send you the 

Liberty Bonds recently bought for your account. 
Let me recommend, however, that- you revise your 
instructions as to this detail. Many of my valued 
customers are buying Liberty Bonds to the extent 
of their resources and then depositing them with me 
as collateral against which purchases can be made of 
desirable stocks in which the profit will be greater 
both from enhancement and from a dividend point of 
view. By this means the public need is served in the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds and at the same time the 
investor has the advantage of the earnings of his 
money on a larger scale. 

Representative purchases wisely advised and not 
too thinly margined will give you no doubt of the ad- 
vantage of trading in this manner. My recommenda- 
tion at the moment for your attention would include 
Okmulgee Oil, Lampazos Silver, Smith Motor, Aetna 
Explosives and Rice Oil. 


Thus was one of the most notorious of the get- 
rich-quick promoters attempting to get Liberty 
Bonds away from investors. The.Indiana man, 
however, insisted that he wanted his bonds, and 
after three months he finally got them; but not 
until Rice had twice again tried to impress upon 
him that he was “making a real mistake not to 
take advantage of immediate market conditions.” 
The last we heard of the case, there was still a 
small cash balance due the man and Rice was 
putting off the payment of it to prophesy that 
we were “right on the verge of a boom in the oil 
shares,’ and recommending “with this immediate 
cash resource and any other funds which you may 


have available the quick purchase of a good sized 
block of Rice Oil.” 

It is open season for hunting Liberty Bonds 
for the get-rich-quick pirates of promotion. While 
the reputable investment banker is devoting a 
good part of his time to selling Liberty Bonds, 
and is only offering other securities when the 
Government says they are “not incompatible 
with the national interest’? these crooks are 
offering their fake promotion issues broadcast 
and are getting Liberty Bonds away from un- 
trained investors by holding out promises of 
enormous returns on the stuff they offer. When 
it is realized that there are more than 17,000,000 
Liberty Bond owners of the first three loans, as 
compared with not more than 400,000 known 
bondholders in this country previous to the war, 
it is no wonder that the get-rich-quick promoter 
is directing his efforts toward these new investors. 
He is practising all the tricks known to his trade, 
and originating new ones, to bag this easy prey. 
The prospects are for the best hunting he has 
ever seen. It was to be expected that George 
Graham Rice, who has been a leader in nearly 
every phase of get-rich-quick promotion, would 
join the hunt. 

A man from Ohio who trusted a Liberty Bond 
to Rice was not as successful as the Indiana man 
in getting it back ffom him. This man sent his 
bond in with an order for some New York Stock 
Exchange stock and informed Rice that on re- 
ceipt of statement he would send draft for the 
full amount due and Rice could return the bond 
and stock. Rice immediately reported the stock 
as bought, and the Ohio man, on February 1st of 
this year, sent a New York draft in payment. 
On July 31st, six months later, he had received 
neither the stock nor his Liberty Bond. 

It was for this and other similar offenses that 
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Rice was arrested on July 29th by Federal author- 


ities, charged with using the mails to defraud, 
and a few days later by the New York District 
Attorney’s office, charged with larceny. He had 
no difficulty in getting bail, and at this writing is 
still doing business, although it seems likely that 
a fraud order will be issued by the Post Office De- 
partment excluding him from the use of the mails. 


RICE’S FREVIOUS RECORD 


This is not Rice’s first offense. His record in 
the field of crooked finance is a long one. He has 
played the game in the face of the law for years, 
and once before the arm of the law closed around 
him for his operations in this field, and he spent 
a time, in 1911, peeling potatoes on Blackwell’s 
Island. But that is by no means his total 
criminal record. He started as a boy of nineteen 
stealing from his father. His full story is here 
told for it illustrates the character and methods 
of that class of dealers in securities who should 
be shunned as poison by investors. He is a 
headmaster of the get-rich-quick promotion game 
and his methods are copied by the others who are 
now out after Liberty Bonds. 

Rice was born as Jacob S. Herzig, of respected 
Jewish parents, who could give him every advan- 
tage of education he desired. But he early 
showed a predilection for the race track and other 
forms of gambling. It was to pay his racing 
bets that he began stealing from his father; and 
to protect himself, the senior Herzig had to have 
his boy arrested. Two and a half years of the 
strict discipline of the New York State Reforma- 
tory, however, failed to change the moral charac- 
ter of the youth. Less than three years later 
he was again before the bar of justice, charged 
with forgery, and again his father was the victim. 
He had by this time shown his tendency to adopt 
new names, for now he had the alias of Joseph 
Hart. He was sentenced to six years and six 
months of hard labor in State Prison, and Justice 
Goff, in committing him, said that because of his 
education he was a “dangerous criminal.”’ 

Twice previous to this year Rice has been ar- 
rested for using the mails to defraud; once when 
his Maxim & Gay race-track “tipping”’ establish- 
ment was closed in 1903, and again when his 
B. H. Scheftels & Company bucket shop in New 
York was raided by the Federal authorities in 
1910. It was then that Rice was sentenced to 
Blackwell’s Island Penitentiary for a year. In 
connection with that case he pleaded guilty of 
an attempt to bribe the jury; and in divorce 
proceedings brought against him by one of his 
wives, the fact was brought out that he had com- 
mitted bigamy by not taking the trouble to secure 
his legal freedom from a former spouse. 


Some time between his term in State Prison 
and his appearance in New Orleans as a news- 
paper reporter he assumed his present alias of 
George Graham Rice. He says that he first 
used it as a “non de plume” in competing for a 
prize offered by the Youth’s Companion for the 
best short story. At any rate, he has found it a 
good name under which to part people from their 
money and has not felt the necessity of changing 
it again. 


CAPITALIZATION OF GEORGE GRAHAM  RICE’S 





PROMOTIONS 
Sullivan Trust Co. Period 

Indian Camp Manhattan . $1,000,000 
As You Like It Mining 1,000,000 
Stray Dog Manhattan. 1,000,000 
Lou Dillon Goldfield 1,000,000 
Jumping Jack Manhattan. 1,000,000 
Fairview Hailstone Mining : 1,000,000 
Furnace Creek South Extension Copper Co. 1,000,000 
Eagle’s Nest Fairview . 1,000,000 
Great Bend Consolidated . 1,250,000 

VOPAIS: « «sos @ &. & ws 4 S'Q250-000 

Goodwin and Scheftels Period 

Rawhide Coalition . $ 5,000,000 
Rawhide Queen. ‘ 2,500,000 
Ely Central Copper Co. 12,000,000 
Bovard Consolidated . 3,000,000 
South Quincy Mining Co.. 1,090,000 
Emma Consolidated Copper . 3,000,009 

TOPATA "SP. Sar Kea @. alee ee oes 

Latest Period 

Appalachian Oil . $5,000,000 
Rice Oil. . 5,000,000 
Joplin Ore & Spelter 2,009,099 
International Mines Development 3,009,099 
Lampazos Silver Mines Co. 2,000,009 
Jumbo Extension 1,250,009 
Nevada Triumph Mining Co.. 1,000,090 

TOTAL... ss . $19,250,000 
ToTAL CAPITALIZATION Rice’ s ; PROMOTIONS $55,000,090 











RICE’S LATEST BUSINESS VENTURE 


Rice’s most recent public appearance has been 

s “George Graham Rice, Commission Broker 

and Dealer in Securities, 4th and 5th Floors 
Lord’s Court Bldg., 27 William Street, New 
York, Phones 793, 794, 795, 796, 797, 836, 4925, 
4928, 4929 Broad.” Thus he advertised for a 
share of the public’s business and ran a paper of 
his own in which he told about the great possi- 
bilities of his latest promotions. We have his 
own word for it from his own paper that: “There 
are other brokers and dealers in securities, neigh- 
bors and friends of ours, who also are faithful 
to the interests of their clients. There are other 
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financial publications, colleagues in the field, 
of merit and of standing. But in no instance 
except in the house of George Graham Rice does 
this combination exist side by side, so potent in 
the interests of clients—an editorial, journalistic, 
statistical staff organized on newspaper lines, to 
investigate, study and write, and a financial 
organization of magnitude and resource through 
which orders can be executed with facility in 
any market.” 

Yet a doctor in Washington who bought 200 
shares of Smith Motor, 100 shares of Emma Con- 
solidated Copper and 100 shares of Rice Oil 
stock from this great organization last November, 
was still waiting for delivery of the Smith Motor 
stock on July 31st. Rice Oil and Emma Con- 
solidated, being two of Rice’s own promotions, 
it was easy enough to deliver, but Smith Motor 
stock Rice would have to go into the market and 
pay for, and although his daily receipts were 
between $25,000 and $40,000, he was not spending 
this to buy securities for his clients unless forced 
to do so. Instead'‘he was suggesting by alluring 
letters the carrying of all except his own stocks 
on margin, or leaving them with him as collateral 
for the purchase of his own promotions. He 
paid the former editor of a popular magazine 
$250 a week to write these letters to his clients. 


HIS ENTRANCE INTO THE NEWSPAPER FIELD 


Like the German Government, Rice recognizes 
the value of owning newspapers. When he for- 
sook the honorable profession of reporting, be- 
cause it did not provide sufficient funds for his 
method of living, to launch his race-track tipping 
establishment, he spent in some weeks as much as 
$10,000 to $15,000 in advertising, telling of the 
enormous profit made by clients of Maxim & Gay 
who acted upon his advice. Soon he had enough 
money to buy a paper, and purchased the Daily 
America, a New York newspaper devoted largely 
to sports. This he used to boost his business 
until the Post Office authorities stopped him. 
Later in his career he started the Nevada Mining 
News, to advance his mining stock promotions; 
and after his release from Blackwell’s Island he 
purchased and debauched the Mining Age, an 
independent mining publication. It was this latter 
publication, boldly called G. G. Rice’s Industrial 
and Mining Age that issued from this spider’s 
parlor and contained the sweet bait that enticed 
the flies to enter to have their savings sucked 
away from them. 

Rice is a very clever writer. He will fill a page 
with estimates and predictions about his latest 
promotions, with frequent reference to other 
companies in the same field which have been suc- 
cessful, and not until the reader has gone through 
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it all the second time, and very carefully, does he 
realize that there is not one statement of fact 
in the whole thing on which an opinion as to the 
value of the stock could be based. Rice’s game 
is to paint such an entrancing picture of the 
future that people will not think of the facts of 
the present. Any one who has lost money in 
Rice’s promotions would have a hard time to 
find in his literature any place where he had ac- 
tually misrepresented the stock. He is too shrewd 
for that. For one thing, he never issues a com- 
prehensive financial statement of any of his 
companies. He indulges freely in opinions, 
promises, and exaggerations. These are the 
tools with which he ensnares his victims. And 
they are the common tools of all get-rich-quick 
promoters. 

One of Rice’s most frequently used and most 
misleading tricks is his statement that “ample 
finances” are assured to his companies through 
the “underwriting” by him of so many shares 
of stock at a certain.price less 5 per cent. com- 
mission. This simply means that if enough 
suckers can be found to buy the stock at that 
price, he will sell it to them and take the com- 
mission. He can even say in connection with this 
“underwriting” that the money is being supplied 
“as fast as called for by officials of the company”’ 
—he being the controlling official and certain 
not to call for it unless it suited his purpose. 
But then there is what Rice calls “ownership 
stock,” which is the stock that goes to the 
promoters, the proceeds of which never reach 
the company’s treasury. The man who sends 
in his money for stock cannot tell whether it 
goes into Rice’s pocket or to the company. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS—BUY OIL STOCKS 


Rice’s newspaper runs many columns on good 
bonds and reputable New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb market securities. Thus does he 
camouflage his paper. He will devote the front 
page to a Liberty Loan appeal, with his offer 
to take subscriptions without charge; give seven 


- pages to prophecy of the good things that the 


fixing of the price of silver by the Government 
means for the silver mining companies, with par- 
ticular reference to two of his silver promotions, 
under such headings as “Lampazos Yield 58 
Per Cent. Net,” although that company is not 
earning a cent of profit and most likely will never 
pay a dividend, and “International Mines: a 
Fine Speculation,” although that promotion 
dates back more than four years and Rice is 
still talking of its being ‘‘on the eve of extensive 
development’’—which means that operations 
have not begun; give a page to each of his oil 
promotions, and on the last page under the edi- 
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torial “Forecast’”’ urge his readers to “Buy the 
oils. Don’t be afraid to embark in 
either the silvers or the oils.”’ Or the front page 
may be devoted to War Savings Stamps, with a 
beautiful essay on thrift, signed by George 
Graham himself, into which creeps such state- 
ments as: “investment possibilities were never 
more appealing than at this moment’; and 
among the issues that one should buy after sub- 
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THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


To Readers of the INDUSTRIAL AND MINING AGE who 
may be remote from convenient banking facilities: 


The house of George Graham Rice is at your command for 
the placing of your subscriptions to the Third Liberty Loan. 
There is no charge whatever for the service. 

" The terms of the loan are as follows: 

Subscriptions must be made on or before May 4. 

Initial payment, 5 per cent down. 

Second payment, 20 per cent, due on May 28. 

Third payment, 35 per cent, due on July 18. 

Fourth and last payment, 40 per cent, on August 15, 1918, 

“Rate of interest for loan 4: per cent; with the bonds dated 
May 9, 1918. — interest payment for 129 days due to holder 


on September 5 next. 
i aa shane thereafter due every March 15 and Sep« 
em! 


Bonds mature on September 25, 1928. 


The merit of the Nation’s cause is known'to us all. No elo- 
quence of words is needed to emphasize the appeal for instant 
response. It is not generosity when one subscribes to this 
loan, but the simplest and most elemental justice—the obliga- 


tion of every American. 
Apap Srnd en te 7 


RICE, THE PATRIOT 


Front page of Rice’s sixteen-page paper which he would send 
free to any prospective sucker despite what he says at the 
top of the first page. This offer to take subscriptions for 
Liberty Bonds without charge was camouflage to cover the 
alluring predictions made inside regarding his latest mining 
and oil promotions. It was for keeping money sent him to 
buy a Liberty Bond that Rice was arrested recently 























scribing for Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps come first “the oils, the metal mining 
securities,” then, “the equipment issues, the 
steels, the motors, the airplanes, and, indeed, 
peace stocks and war stocks alike.” 

Usually, however, the front page, as well as 
the back, says: “Buy the Oil Stocks,” in large 
type, for, “above all, the oil-producing companies 
are now prospering as never before as a result of 
geological skill which makes it possible at this 
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time to reduce to a minimum the number of 
unsuccessful costly tests of prospective oil 
acreage.” ‘The implied reference here is evident, 
for the Rice Oil Company, which is now nearly a 
two-year old promotion, was faced recently with 
the necessity of drilling wells to maintain public 
interest. The “Opinion of Experts who Recom- 
mend Rice Oil Company’s 40,000 Acres” had 
failed to keep the stock up to the offering price 
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APPALACHIAN OIL 
WINS QUICK FAVOR 


Exclusive Offering of Stock at 10c a Share 
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Makes Its Appearance While Teutonic Legions Sweep Northern France -and the In- 
vestment Public Is me From. Shock, Yet Meets With Instant and Hearty 
R Accep Beginning to Roll in—Two Producing Sands Assured— 


Profits in the of Per Cent Forecast. 


By GEORGE: GRAHAM RICE 





ESPITE tie fact that the exclusive offering of Appalachian Oil stock at 10c a share by the house of George Graham Rice 
made its appearance at a moment when the greatest battle of the greatest war of all time was:at its height and the 
investment public was suffering from shock, the offering instantly met with enth response, Accep are 

beginning to roll in at a rapid. rate, The merits of the stock are winning instant recognition. 

If you have already remitted for somé of this stock, double your 
‘till hee. If you have not already obtained an allotment remit for whatever stock you want and take advantage of the 
opportunity. If the entire offering is absorbed before your remittance arrives, it will be promptly returned. If you 
reside at a distance and wish to make absolately certain of an allotment, you may use the wires at my expense and remit 
aasinall 

I reiterate the statement that Appalachian Oil is the best 10c stock I ever saw. I predict for it a sensational market a9 
well as company career. 

Owning an empire of acreage in a new proven oil and gas district, the company’s experts are a unit that the first well, 
which will be sentdown immediately, will be a producer. 

There is room on the acreage for from 600 to 1,500 wells. The possibilities are immense 

Buy ‘the stock outright now for full cash payment, which Is the only way you can purchase it. Have the certificates trans- 
ferred into your own name, and hold ‘them pending complete development. The chances are exceedingly favorable for the kind 
of success which will mean profits on your investment uf to the thousands of per cent. 

The offering may remain open for another fortnight er it may be closed without notice, or the price may be advanced with- 
@ut notice. The Rice Oil Company is sending down its No. 3 well into the deeper, Corniferous sands, and in the event of 








ly, while the ity is 











RICE, THE WOLF 


More often the front page of Rice’s paper looked like this. 
When the Rice Oil Company promotion failed to go well at 
50 cents a share for the stock, this adaptable get-rich-quick 
pirate brought out Appalachian Oil at 10 cents. His “‘fore- 
cast” of profits for investors running into the “Thousands of 
Per Cent.” is typical of the methods of all such pirates of 
promotion 


of 50 cents a share. So a few wells were drilled 
and capped, and Rice is talking about those now. 
With the wells capped, there is no evidence to 
contradict him. It is interesting to note that 
the company from which the Rice Oil acquired 
the lease on these 40,000 acres had to pay only 
10 cents an acre a year for them—a total of only 
$4,000. Rice Oil Company gave 1,500,000 shares 
of its capital stock for them, according to the 
original announcement. As its holdings have 
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now dwindled to 3,150 acres, it would cost, at 
10 cents an acre, only $315 a year to control them. 
That is a fair figure for Rice to be paying for 
something on which to base a $5,000,000 promo- 
tion. The following stories indicate the difficulty 
that a promotion of his might have to get even 
that sum from Rice. 

A well-driller operating in the Kentucky fields 
recently had a rig to sell. All 
he wanted for it was $1,500. 
Rice learned of his desire to sell, 
and sent a man to see him with 
a proposition to purchase the 
outfit for $2,500 in stock of his 
oil company. But the hard- 
headed Kentuckian was shrewd 
enough to refuse. He inquired 
of Rice’s representative why the 
company could not raise the 
small sum of $1,500, and Rice’s 
man admitted that his em- 
ployer did not have the cash to 
spare, but expected to make it 
out of the sale of stock. 

The man who did drill the 
test wells for the Rice Oil Com- 
pany later under contract, had 
$1,100 due him which he tried 
to collect. Two managers had 
left the company because they 
were doubtful about getting 
their pay, and the driller had 
become a bit uneasy. S. M. 
Herzig the new manager, gave 
him six drafts covering the 
amount, which were to be pre- 
sented on six different days. 
He presented them according to 
directions and they all came 
back unpaid. 

No wonder Rice this year 
organized a new oil company, 
with leaseholds on 6,358 acres in 
Kentucky (probably part of the 
Rice Oil’s original holdings) and 
started selling stock at 10 cents 
a share, saying that “any one 
who buys Appalachian Oil need 
not be satisfied with a 100 per 
cent. advance in quotations, but 
should hold the stock pending 
the results of complete develop- 
ment operations, with a view to 
taking out profits running into 
the thousands of per cent.” 

Rice has not yet made the 


that he has in the mining field. 





aan k ‘ GEORGE GRAHAM RICE 
og 
SUCCESS OF Ol! StOCK promoting One of the most dangerous of all the get- 


rich-quick operators 


It was inevitable, however, that he would enter the 
oil field, for he is a shrewd merchant and always 
has on hand the class of stocks that are in greatest 
public demand. If permitted to go on, he un- 
doubtedly will find some way of “rigging” the 
market price for his oil stocks up to high levels 
and attracting more suckers. In his ability and 
daring in this particular, Rice probably excels 
every other get-rich-quick pro- 
moter. Most of them want to 
keep their stocks out of the 
market so there will be no em- 
barrassing comparisons between 
the offering price and the mar- 
ket level. The securities bought 
from them can never be resold. 
Rice can make a point of the 
fact that his stocks have a mar- 
ket, and some of his greatest 
“killings” have been due to his 
ability tomanipulate the market 
in his mining shares. In that 
field he can, for instance, pro- 
duce reports from C. S. Herzig, 
“the noted mining expert of in- 
ternational standing’’ — which 
makes one smile when they re- 
call Rice’s real name. 


THE CALL TO THE WEST 


Rice’s operations in the field 
of mining promotion—the most 
interesting period of his career 
—show the lengths to which the 
get-rich-quick pirates go to rob 
the public. Early in the present 
century Tonopah and Goldfield, 
mountain camps tucked away in 
the desert of southern Nevada, 
were startled into life by the dis- 
covery of rich gold deposits in 
their neighborhood. At once 
they sprang into national prom- 
inence, and a human invasion of 
gold hunters fell upon them. 
Along with those who came to 
dig for gold came also another 
kind of fortune hunter—those 
who saw an easier way of get- 
ting gold than digging for it. 
Among these was George Gra- 
ham Rice. 

When Rice struck Goldfield 
he was broke. He soou saw 
that Goldfield was in need of a 
press agent; it wanted the whole 
world to know what a metropo- 
lis it was becoming. So Rice 



































started a news bureau, and with it he soon had 
developed a new method for the exploitation of his 
fellow men. By boosting new mining enterprises 
on fake news he was making more money than 
he ever did following the races. 


FAKE NEWS BUREAU 


There was no dearth of material for a news 
bureau such as Rice conducted. Goldfield was 
filled with people who had chosen the easy path 
to fortune of organizing mining companies into 
which they could inveigle the money of the stay- 
at-home mining enthusiasts. For these men, 
Rice, by issuing exaggerated stories of the value 
of their properties, acted as “capper.”” And he 
charged a good fee. If he could not get it in 
cash, then his patrons could pay with a good 
block of their mining stock. Rice would im- 
mediately offer these stocks on the market, 
anticipating the demand his fake press work 
would create. If Goldfield was unable to absorb 
them, there always remained the larger mining 
stock market of San Francisco. He always 
hurried to cash in his profits. 

Many newspapers ran Rice’s fake mining news. 
In the first place it cost them nothing to get it, 
and secondly, its publication contributed ma- 
terially toward getting the lion’s share of the great 
volume of mining stock advertising which was 
then coming from Goldfield. The gold boom was 
in full swing and everything was running smoothly 
for Rice, but still he was not satisfied with the 
profits from his news bureau, and he started in 
connection with it an advertising agency as a 
means to increase not only his profits but his 
prestige with the newspapers. By controlling 
Goldfield’s advertising, he was in a stronger posi- 
tion to dictate to the newspapers, who were 
unaware that in distant Nevada their corres- 
pondent and principal advertising patron was a 
former convict. 

Rice says he made $125,000 out of his press 
work and his Goldfield and Tonapah Advertising 
Agency. There is no reason to question the 
accuracy of his statement. However, his profits 
were small compared with the millions of dollars 
his fake mining news lured into the innumerable 
fake Nevada mining stocks. We have Rice’s 
own statement over his signature that there was 
none other as much as himself responsible for the 
public dropping more than $200,000,000 in Neva- 
da mining stocks. In the announcement of his 
serial “My Adventures With Your Money,” 
which appeared in 1911, he declared that the 
people never had a chance in buying mining stocks 
after he had so boldly and unscrupulously roped 
them in. 

Because of his inveterate gambling habits 
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Rice soon became acquainted with Larry Sullivan, 
the major domo of Goldfield’s Palace Bar. Out 
of the intimacy between these two an alliance 
developed which resulted in the establishment of 
the L..M. Sullivan Trust Company, a scheme 
by which they planned to capture most of the 
money that was pouring into Goldfield. Rice 
claims that he furnished half the $250,000 capitai 
with which this trust company started, but it is 
more likely that Sullivan supplied the money, 
for the Palace Bar was highly profitable. Rice 
was the brains of the combination. He was now 
in the get-rich-quick promotion game. Under 
cover of the Sullivan Trust Company, he schemed 
to fool the people into believing they were dealing 
with a bank when they bought mining stocks 
from the company. One enterprise after another 
in fast succession was promoted, and by extensive 
advertising the trust company succeeded in 
doing such a large business in its own mining 
stocks as to dominate the Mining Exchange 
which Goldfield had organized as an outlet for 
its securities. 

Through his daring operations Rice forced the 
more reputable element of Goldfield to fall in 
with his plans: they were bringing outside capital 
to Goldfield and to Nevada. Goldfield as yet 
was not familiar with Rice’s past. Governor 
John Sparks was lured by Rice to assume the 
presidency of his various mining enterprises in 
order to give them a cloak of good character. 
The companies that the Sullivan Trust Company 
promoted were the Eagle’s Nest Fairview, Fair- 
view Hailstone Mining, Lou Dillon Goldfield, 
As You Like It, Indian Camp Manhattan, 
Jumping Jack Manhattan, Stray Dog Manhattan, 
and the Furnace Creek South Extension Copper 
Company. The stock of the latter company was 
publicly offered in New York by E. A. Manice 
& Co., members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
It has always been a mystery how Rice induced 
this reputable firm to act as his fiscal agent. 

George Graham Rice did not depend entirely 
upon advertising to sell his mining stocks. Hav- 
ing already acquired exceptional skill as a manipu- 
lator, he succeeded in “rigging” his special pets 
up to high prices in the market, and with the 
assistance of this churning process, he held forth 
additional bait to the unskilled and uninitiated 
investor. He could keep up this game of stacked 
cards as long as more sucker money came into 
the Sullivan Trust Company than it was spending 
on advertising and in maintaining an artificial 
market. But every mining boom must end, and 


with the waning of the Goldfield boom, public 
participation in stocks of new mining enterprises 
began to fall off. 

About this time there also occurred at Goldfield 
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an incident that aroused a deep suspicion that 
there was little genuine in Nevada mining stocks 
which were being so flamboyantly advertised. 
As a result of it public confidence was greatly 
shaken. An unbidden guest had appeared in 
Goldfield—Dr. J. Grant Lyman, a swindler with 
an international reputation. He also had come 
to Goldfield to get some easy money, and he had 
a mining scheme—the Bull Frog Rush Mining 
Company. He immediately looked up George 
Graham Rice, with whom he was acquainted 
when they both played the races at Saratoga. 
Lyman wanted Rice to promote his company, 
and Rice could not very well refuse for the smooth 
Doctor knew his record. Lyman, however, 
could not even play fair with his own confederates, 
and when Rice discovered this, with the assistance 
of his strong-arm friends from the Palace Bar, he 
ran the Doctor quietly out of Nevada. It was 
necessary then to offer some explanation to the 
dupes who had bought Bull Frog Rush Mining 
stock and Rice was not at loss for one. He saw 
.a chance to capitalize the experience by proclaim- 
ing his innocence and willingness to take back 
the stock the public had bought. He thought 
this would revive the flagging confidence in the 
Sullivan Trust Company. But it was too late. 
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NAT C. GOODWIN 


IN NEW YORK 


OUR MR. NAT C GOODWIN, FAR-FAMED AS AMERICAS 
MCST AFFLUENT AND TALENTED PLAY-ACTOR, BUT 
MOW MORE KNOWN AS THE SUCCESSFUL PROMOTER 
OF THE FABYLOUSLY RICH 
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‘WILL ARRIVE AT THE HOTEL PLAZA, NEW YORK, FOR 
& FORTNIGHT'S STAY, ON MONDAY, OCT, 10. MIS MIS- 
SION 15 TO ARRANGE FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 100- 
STAMP MILL, TO BE ERECTED WITHIN FOUR MONTHS 


ON RAWHIDE COALITION GROUND, TO TREAT THE 
MOUNTAINS OF MIGH-GRADE MILLING ORE UNCOV- 
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& 
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ERED AT DEPTH ON GRUTT HILL, HOOLIGAN MILL, SIL- 
VER KINO HILL AND OTHER GROUND OF THE GIGANTIO 
RAWHIDE COALITION MINES COMPANY. MR. GOODWIN, 
WHILE IN NEW YORK, WILL BE'PLEASED TO MEET ALL 
RAWHIDE ENTHUSIASTS AND WILL BE GLAD TO HAVE 
ANY COALITION STOCKHOLDER OF RECORD OR PROS- 
PECTIVE STOCKNQLDER MEET. HIM THERE TO DISCUSS 


“ * 
f GOLDFIELD 2 : 
sane sad COMPANY AFFAIRS, THIS JNVITATION IS MR. GOOD- 

WIN'S AND “THE YONOR WILL, BE HS." 
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ONE OF RICE’S DUMMIES 


A typical advertisement of Rice’s Rawhide period, showing 
his method of using the names of well-known people to pro- 
mote the sale of his stocks. In this case it is “our Mr. Nat. 
C. Goodwin, far-famed as America’s most affluent and talented 
play-actor, but now more known as the successful promoter 
of the fabulously rich Rawhide Coalition Mines”’ 
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Established 1902 
Stock Brokers 
42-44 Broad Street, New York 
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RICE CONCEALED AS “B. H. SCHEFTELS & COMPANY” 


When Rice’s presence was no longer desired in Nevada, he 
came to New York and joined with B. H. Scheftels, who had 
started in business in Chicago some years befcre. Rice con- 
tinued his promotion operations through B. H. Scheftels & 
Company until the Federal officials arrested him for fraudulent 
use of the mails. This advertisement appeared in September, 
1910, not long before the arrest, and that may explain why 
the emphasis is placed on being quick to buy Ely Central 
stock 
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The Doctor had revealed Rice’s criminal record 
before he departed, and this, together with the 
suspicion in the public’s mind of the Sullivan 
Trust Company, brought it crashing to the earth. 
Its failure resulted in the collapse of one of the 
prominent banks of Goldfield, whose officials 
were too closely affiliated with Rice. This ended 
Rice’s Goldfield days. 

He left the city with, he says, only $500. It is 
safe to say, basing the calculations on Rice’s own 
admissions as a witness under oath, that while 
he was in Goldfield he took in through the Sullivan 
Trust Company more than $10,000,000. 


FORMS PARTNERSHIP WITH NAT GOODWIN 


Rice left Goldfield for Reno and with him went 
Larry Sullivan. For a time they tried to get 
back into the game by operating the firm of 
Sullivan & Rice; but they could not make it go, 
and soon parted company for good. Sullivan 
disappeared, but Rice, favored by a secondary 
mining boom, quickly bobbed up again. This 
new mining camp was properly christened, as the 
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ultimate results demonstrated, Rawhide. Nat. 


C. Goodwin, the well known comedian, happened 
to be in Reno at the time. Rice, much in need 
of a new “fence”’ behind which to hide, got hold 
of this actor and by showing him how he could 
make some easy money, induced him to become 
the active head of a new firm for the financing 
of Rawhide mining companies. Goodwin was 
now to play in real life the part he so often mim- 
icked on the stage—“ The Gilded Fool.” 

Rice, with the aid of the Nat C. Goodwin Com- 
pany and much more additional fake news dis- 
seminated through his Nevada Mining News, 
a publication he started about that time, was 
able to unload reams of newsecurities on investors: 
Rawhide Coalition, Rawhide Queen, and Bovard 
Consolidated Mining Companies. All of these 
companies were promoted cn a_ shoestring, 
for Rice confesses that he borrowed $1c,000 with 
which to start Goodwin and himself in business. 
All in all, Rice sold about 3,000,000 shares of 
these various enterprises; not all from Reno, 
but a considerable proportion from New York, 
where he moved his firm when fhe decent citizens 
of Nevada came to their senses and sent word 
to him that the state could be made as hot as 
one other place for any one whose presence was 
no longer wanted. 

Goodwin now became nervous and announced 
that he wished to retire from active participation 
in the affairs of the firm. So in place of Nat C. 
Goodwin Company, Rice started B. H. Scheftels 
& Company, a corporation, of which Scheftels was 
president and Goodwin, vice-president. Under 
cover of this disguise Rice kept the mining 
stock mill running until the Government backed 
up patrol wagons to the doors of Scheftels in 
Broad Street, New York, in 1910, and took all 
the members to jail on the charge of using the 
mails to defraud. Scheftels & Company brought 
out Emma Copper and Ely Central, with a 
capitalization of $12,000,000, in addition to 
promoting the companies Rice had imported 
from Rawhide. 

After Rice was released from Blackwell’s 
Island, he bought the New York Mining Age and 
ran it just long enough to gather about him a 
new following. When he felt that he could 
safely start up again without attracting too.much 
attention, he began a brokerage business in a 
modest way at 27 William Street, a block south 
of Wall Street. His first promotion in this latest 
period was the International Mines & Develop- 
ment Company. Regarding this he wrote to the 
readers of the Mining Age on May 2, 1914: “It 
is the first mining company of any character with 
which | have permitted myself to become per- 
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sonally interested since 1910. Throughout the 
intervening period | sought out just such a 
proposition, out of which I could make some 
money for myself and at the same time find for 
the readers of the Mining Age an issue which 
I could recommend the purchase of with a full 
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: HENRY A. WISE, 
U. S. Attorney, 
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Scheme to defraud 


by use of th 
U. S. Maile. 
1911 
Aug. 31. Filed Indictment. 
Sep. 6. Defte. arraigned. Plead not guilty with leave to 
withdraw Sept. 28, 1911. 
Oct. 25 Jury impaneled and sworn - trial begun before Hon. 
G. W. Ray, Judge. 
1912 
Mech. 7? Deft. Rice withdraws plea of not guilty and pleads 
guilty 
Mch, % Deft. Rice sentenced to be imprisoned for one year 


with credit for exact time confined during trial 

viz: Sentence to date frow Dec. 27, 1911. Deft. to be 
removed at 12M. Mch, 16, 1912. N. Y. County 
Penitentiary, 


An Extract from the dpcket entries, 
’ 


RICE SENTENCED TO THE PENITENTIARY 
The official record of George Graham Rice’s last previous 
appearance in court, when he was sentenced to Blackwell's 
Island Penitentiary for using the United States mails to 
defraud 











heart. Needless to say the Mining Age 
will give this issue such publicity and support 
in the future as | think it deserves.” This was 
four and a half years ago, and this company is 
still ‘on the eve of development.” 

Rice also undertook the manipulation of Jumbo 
Extension at the request of Sprague & Schwaikert, 
and ran this stock upto more than $4 a share. 
Sprague, the editor of the Goldfield News was 
willing to use Rice’s abilities to gain his selfish 
ends. But they quarrelled, and when their 
troubles got into the newspapers, Jumbo Ex- 
tension collapsed and has never since recovered 
from the shock. 

All of Rice’s enterprises antedating his latest 
return to Wall Street are either dead or in such 
a morbid state that it is hoping.against hope 
that they can ever be revived. The millions 
people have invested in them are lost. His new 
promotions are not likely to be any more produc- 
tive. None of them has ever been profitable 
except for Rice and his associates and those who 
were shrewd enough to let him have back the 
stocks when he manipulated their prices to higher 
levels than they paid for them. 


To be continued 
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CHIEFS OF OUR WAR BOARDS 


Portraits painted from life, in 
Washington, by Joseph C. Chase 
I 


EDWARD N. HURLEY 
Chairman United States Shipping Board 


Presidert Emergency Fleet Corporation 
I] 


A. MITCHELL PALMER 
Custodian of Alien Property 


I] 


HERBERT C. HOOVER 
United States Food Administrator 


IV 
VANCE C, McCORMICK 


Chairman War Trade Loard 
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WHY WE SHOULD BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


They Are Our Answer to Helfferich’s ‘“‘Other Nations Will Drag the Leaden Weight of 
The Billions ” 


BY 


HON. JAMES W. GERARD 


(Former United States Ambassador to Germany) 


HERE are two ways of raising money 
for a war—by taxes or by loans. 
Money paid for taxes is gone forever 
—you bid a fond farewell and never 
see it again, but the money paid for 
Liberty Loan Bonds goes into the safest invest- 
ment in the country. If Liberty Bonds are 
worthless, then there is nothing that any of us 
have that is worth anything at all. 

Once when | travelled through Northern France 
to see the Kaiser at Charleville, | passed through 
many French towns and villages. In them | 
saw whole biocks of houses each, built perhaps, 
by some provident Frenchman, who believed 


that he had made solid real estate provision for his ° 


old age, destroyed by one shot from a great 
German gun. 

When the Germans invaded Belgium they went 
through the land like locusts. That poor coun- 
try, so small that we can cross it in a motor in 
three hours, deprived of all means of manufactur- 
ing or otherwise creating wealth, was compelled 
to pay forty million francs a month—a sum later 
increased to sixty millions. In addition, pro- 
vinces and towns were laid under contribution, 
raw materials and machinery seized and shipped 
to Germany. 

Worse than all this the working men were 
rounded up, put in cattle cars, starved for days 
and sent to the industrial towns of Germany where 
soldiers kicked and beat them until they agreed to 
work to save their lives. 

And more dreadful still the twenty thousand 
girls and women of Northern France were taken 
from their homes and driven out with bayonets to 
become slaves and worse for the conquering Huns. 

That is what a German conquest means. . 

Methods of communication have so multiplied 
in recent years that the shores of America and 
Europe have been, as it were, drawn nearer so 
that when we fight in Flanders, we are fighting 
at our own front door, fighting to preserve our 
goods and our homes and our women from the 
fate of Northern France and Belgium. 


There can be no mistake, we fight for civiliza- 
tion, and for our own property, for our own lives, 
for our own souls. 

For a long time before we broke relations, Von 
Tirpitz and his friends, the Pan-Germanists and 
the military welcomed the prospect of war with 
America. They said openly that they would 
take from the British the British fleet and join 
that fleet, manned by Germans, to their own and 
with the combined fleets sail gaily to the United 
States of America and collect from that “fat, rich, 
degenerate nation the entire expenses of the 
war.” 

Remember that we must fight on. We cannot 
lower the Stars and Stripes before the barbarians 
who have murdered our women and children. 
If the money cannot be raised by loans, it must be 
raised by taxes. 

The burden of taxes (and this is another reason 
why we should subscribe to loans), falls entirely 
on this generation. 

Loans place part of the burden where it belongs 
—on the shoulders of those who come after us 
and who should bear their share of a war fought 
to preserve them and their children from ‘the 
horror, not only of Hunnish cruelty, but of all 
wars. 

Helfferich, the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the German Empire, said at the commencement 
of the war, referring to the war loans of Germany 
and the absence of war taxes, “Other nations will 
drag the leaden weight of the billions.” Of 
course, meaning that Germany expects to collect 
from us and the Allies the amount raised by loans 
in the German Empire. 

We know what to expect—there is no conceal- 
ment of the aims of Germany, of those who wage 
war for plunder. 

Either loans—a safe investment, if anything is 
safe, and placing part of the burden on our child- 
ren; or taxes so heavy that all business will be 
disrupted—that is our choice. 

And what clear-thinking, patriotic American 
will hesitate to do his part? 
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LEND A HAND 
The Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign opens on September 28th. This is to be the largest loan ever 
raised in.any country in the world, larger even than Great Britain’s Victory Loan of nearly $5,000,000,000. 
The wealth of this country is twice that of Great Britain, the annual income more than four times. The 
wae A every American in connection with the Fourth Liberty Loan is measured by the record size of 
the Loan 








Save Russia—or Face Defeat 


Germany’s Opportunity to Gather Men, Food, and Munitions in Russia While Holding the 
Lines in the West—The Danger in the Theory That ‘“The War Can Be Won 
on the Western Front” 


BY 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


VER since the beginning of the war, 
popular thought—and to a large ex- 
tent governmental action—has been 
centred on the Franco-Belgian battle 
front. Italy, Serbia, Rumania, and 

the near eastern theatres offered temporary di- 
diversion but the interest in these soon failed and 
sentiment swung back again to the west. Dur- 
ing the past eighteen months this condition has 
been strongly accentuated through the Russian 
Revolution and the consequent retirement of 
Russia from the war. Russia is considered no 
longer as a possible factor. She has been dis- 
missed from public thought. As these lines 
are being written the Allies on the Western Front 
are adding victory to victory in the most success- 
ful series of movements we have ever undertaken. 
Marshal Foch, with a huge army of reserves and 
an ample reservoir from which his losses may be 
filied, is striking powerful sledge-hammer blows 
first here, then there, before which the German 
lines are everywhere recoiling. It is terrific 
fighting with the Germans taking the loser’s 
end. The general public is jubilant and right- 
fully so, and see victory within our grasp, since 
victory appears to mean driving Germany out of 
France and Belgium. 

But is this a correct interpretation of victory? 
Victory means the capture or destruction of the 
German Army, the elimination from the forces 
of the world of Germany’s military power; it 
means the realignment and readjustment of the 
great political forces of the world so that, in so 
far as human foresight is capable of doing so, the 
causes of war and the conditions which contain 
the nebulae of future conflict shall be uprooted 
and burned as the noxious weeds in the garden 
of human society; it means the establishment of 
a new order out of which shall grow universal 
peace. Putting aside for future discussion speci- 
fic peace terms, let us consider whether our peace 
programme demands the present and future de- 
fense of America and the future peace of the 
world. If this is our object the question is: Can 


it be achieved by victory in the west? The an- 
swer is unequivocally: No! 

Let us take as a basis, the hypothesis that the 
extent of our intervention in Russia is merely an 
expedition in the name of charity, leaving Ger- 
many free to carry on her organization of Russian 
resources for her own ends. Let us suppose, 
further, that America’s preparations continue, 
that we continue to add our thousands to the 
Allied armies in France and in the fulness of time 
back these men up with their full quota in guns, 
shells and the various mechanics of war. By the 
spring of 1919 Marshal Foch will have at his 
command a force much greater than that of Ger- 
many, and a force reasonably well equipped 
with all necessary materials of war. Germany 
in the meantime will have been beaten back, pre- 
sumably some miles farther east on certain sec- 
tions of the front, but in the main will hold to 
somewhere near her present lines. Then will 
come a period of constructing defense works— 
that period from early November to the first of 
March when military activities on a large scale 
are not possible. A new “Hindenburg line,” not 
as strong perhaps as the old but admirably fash- 
ioned and of great strength, will be constructed 
against which the soldiers of the Allies will 
have to be driven. This will be the situation 
which Marshal Foch will have to face. What 
will he do? Very obviously he will have to 
attack. Possessing superiority in men and -in 
guns he cannot sit idle—the war would never be 
ended. He must take the offensive. It is barely 
possible that his fertility of mind may devise 
new methods which will tend to keep the battle 
lines fluid and so preserve the open warfare which 
has prevailed since March 21st. On the other 
hand, based on past experience, it is much more 
probable that the Germans will prove sufficiently 
elusive to prevent this and to force the renewal 
of trench warfare. What then will happen when 
Foch attacks this new trench system in 1919? 

We have some basis for judgment in what hap- 
pened under similar conditions in 1916 and 1917. 
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THE MENACE OF GERMAN 


Germany will, if given time and a free hand, recruit a million soldiers in this vast domain, besides gathering the fats, grains, 
supplies this year; she hopes to get more next year; and in 1921, unless the war is won or she is stopped by military action 
thing she has gained in the West and her dream of the “Drift to the East’’ by way of the Balkans as well 
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| DOMINATION IN RUSSIA 


minerals, oils, and cotton she needs and which Russia and Siberia produce in lavish quantities. Germany got little of these 
now in Russia and Siberia, she will have obtained a foothold that would richly repay her for the war, even if she lost every- 
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In the Battle of the Somme, after incessant ham- 
mering of the German lines from July to Novem- 
ber of 1916, the Allies had pushed a wedge into the 
German positions but twelve miles deep. The 
British loss in this fighting was about 500,000 
men, the French loss at least another 100,000. 
What the German losses were we do not know, 
but they were probably about the same—possibly 
somewhat larger. In 1917, in the battles for the 
high ground about Arras and in Flanders and at 
other points where the British were fighting 
against entrenched positions, the British losses 
aggregated nearly a million men—and all this 
against a Germany whose forces were divided 
by the activity and strength of Russia. The 
gain in territory was important locally but it was 
small—was measured indeed by yards. If, there- 
fore, Foch attacks against a fortified line, we may 
expect a repetition of the conditions of 1916 and 
1917. Germany, however, will be largely un- 
divided; all of her strength will be concentrated 
on the Western Front where she will be from a 
million and a half to two million and a half better 
off than she was in 1916. How much can be 
accomplished then in the 1919 fighting? On any 
basis of figuring we adopt it is unreasonable that 
we should expect more than that during 1919 we 
should drive Germany back to the lines she held 
at the close of 1917. It is true that, ignoring 
casualties, we will be stronger by 2,000,000 men 
than we were in 1917. But it is equally true 
that Germany’s accretion of strength will have 
been just as great. This side of the case is then 
evenly balanced. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1920 


The campaign of 1920 comes. Through the 
advance in America’s preparations, the Allies 
are stronger than ever. Germany, at her max- 
imum the year before, has appreciably declined 
as a result of the 1919 fighting. But with a mil- 
lion more men than she had in 1917 she now holds 
the old Hindenburg line. Once again the Allies 
must attack. Germany will have to give ground 
before them unquestionably. The pressure will 
be so great that although she may be able to 
exact a toll equal to if not greater than her own, 
she will have to go back. But we must remem- 
ber that in this retrograde movement Germany 
will be moving from one trench system to another. 
Long ago, before Germany had reason to base her 
plans on any such débacle as has occurred in 
Russia, she expected to fight only a defensive war, 
to cling stubbornly to all she had and to make 
the price of taking it from her so terrific that the 
Allies would consent to a negotiated peace rather 
than fight the war on to a military decision, 
She, therefore, constructed behind the Hinden- 


The World’s Work 


burg line trench after trench, an unending series 
of parallels in which her men could take retreat 
when forced from the forward lines. It is to this 
system of trenches which Germany will fall back. 
But backward she will have to go due to the su- 
periority of the forces against her. This process 
will continue all during the campaign of 1920, and 
an extremely expensive process it will prove to 
be. At the end of 1920 when the advent of win- 
ter forces the armies to cease operations, German 
will have been forced to shorten her lines mater- 
ially, will have been driven, possibly, out of Bel- 
gium and out of much of Northeastern France, 
back behind the Meuse on the north and the 
Vosges on the south. Here she will be behind 
a wide river, an almost impassable barrier and 
behind a screen of mountains which can be crossed 
against effective defense only at the several gaps 
of Toul, Epinal, Nancy, and Belfort. These gaps 
can be held with relatively small forces so that 
the German lines will have reached’ a state of 
almost perfect stability. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 192! 


This will be the situation when we come to the 
campaign of 1921. This line, shorter by man\ 
miles than the present front, rigidly entrenched 
behind the strongest of natural obstacles, will be 
almost if not quite unbreakable. When in this 
position Germany will move for peace, will offer 
certain advantages and concessions to the Allies 
which seem reasonable, and the long suffering 
world which has been literally decimated will 
agree. In other words, if by the beginning of 
1921 Germany can prove to the world that she is 
still unbeaten, that she still has strong positions 
which can be wrested from her only at a further 
and even a greater sacrifice, the world will make 
the peace Germany is willing to make now—con- 
cessions in the west for an unmolested régime in 
Russia. And this will be a German made peace 
just as surely as was the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 
and the Allies will pay the penalty in a future war, 
shorter, but more terrible and more decisive 
than the present struggle, a war in which Germany 
will be returned the uncontested victor. 

































WHAT HAS GERMANY BEEN DOING IN RUSSIA? 


This situation appears to be hopelessly pessi- 
mistic, it seems itself to bear the label, “‘ Made in 
Germany,” But it is not. It is an outline of 
a situation which proper steps now can avert. 
The solution can be found in the proper answef 
to the question, What has Germany been doing 
in Russia during the period from 1918 to 1921! 

Germany has been busy since the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk in moulding Russia absolutely to 
her own interests. She knows the wealth of Rus 
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Our Military Problem in Russia 


sia just as we know it. Russia, although she 
has produced only about eight or ten million 
tons of steel annually has a possible production 
of many times this amount. The Donets basin 
is rich both in coal and iron. Farther east still 
the Urals are a freasure house of minerals of all 
kinds—of coal, iron, copper, gold, and platinum. 
The wealth in oil also rivals that of the United 
States. In every product which enters into the 
making of war, Russia possesses vast wealth 
which awaits only the hand of the organizing 
genius to turn it to use. Even cotton grows in 
abundance and is readily available. In addition 
to this Russia is a great food reservoir, exporting 
ordinarily thousands of tons of grain both from 
Eastern Russia and from Siberia. There is 
enough surplus raised in peace times to feed al- 
most the entire German army if it could be 
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devoted to that purpose. Finally, during that 
period Germany would be mobilizing the Russian 
man power to her interests and driving them by 
conscription or otherwise against the Allies in the 
West. The present Russian leaders, or those 
whom we regard as such, are in German pay, 
working in German interests and receiving for 
their labors German money. The Russian is 
readily led. He is ignorant, is ready to believe 
almost anything and if properly handled and 
taught could be made to war against the Allies 
just as well as against the Germans. The onlypos- 
sible solution of the problem is intervention—with 
an army of soldiers, an army large enough to form 
the nucleus of a force about which can be drawn 
all of the better Russian elements so that Germany 
will be prevented from taking the profit out of 
what she holds under her thumb now. 


OUR MILITARY PROBLEM IN RUSSIA 


The Number of German Troops Now There—The Possibilities in the Recruiting of Russian 
Soldiers—Strategy of Our Advance by Way of Siberia—By Way 
Of the Murman Coast—The Czechoslovaks 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


The military expert of the New York Times 


HE first thing that must be decided 
before troops can be sent into Russia 
must be the end which it is designed 
to accomplish. This military expe- 
dition should have but one object— 

or remain at home. That object is the recon- 
stitution of the Russian frontier in a military 
sense. Germany has scattered about Western 
Russia thirty-eight divisions of troops—about 
ahalf million men. Not only must this number 
be offset but sufficient additional numbers must 
be found to force a withdrawal of a number of 
divisions from the front in.France. Inasmuch as 
it is impossible for the Allies to put such a great 
number of men in Russia, the question at once 
arises—where else are they to come from? The 
only answer is from Russia herself and this brings 
up the problem of the Russian population. 
From such data as is available and from the 
testimony of the best informed and most intelli- 
gent Russians who have expressed an opinion on 
the subject, the Russian population is composed 
of about 10 per cent. Bolsheviki, 10 per cent. 
royalists and the remaining 8o per cent. hating 
Germany, but desirous of stability in government 


and consequent security of life and property. 
They will take this from the Allies, will assist 
the Allies to obtain it, but if forced to do so will 
accept it from Germany. From this element in 
the population the great bulk of the new army 
must come. Part of this force is already organized 
in the armies of Kaledine and Semenoff who have 
been active in Siberia. The first essential in the 
intervention plan must be then that it must ap- 
proach the majority of the Russian people or it 
will fail from the outset. The only function the 
Allied troops can perform is to form the nucleus 
about which the Russians themselves may rally. 
We have come then to the point in our argument 
that the object of intervention is to rebuild an 
eastern battle front with an army essentially 
Russian and with a small contingent of soldiers 
from each of the Allied powers. The next con- 
sideration is what are the necessary steps by 
which this can be accomplished. The first thing 
that must be done is to reach the Czechoslovak 
forces which have been so ably fighting the Teu- 
tonic-Bolshevik régime for the past several 
months. This force, consisting of about 75,000 
men—prisoners taken by Russia from Austria— 
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THE MURMAN COAST AND ARCHANGEL 


An Allied expedition of British, French, and American troops is holding the Murman Coast and part of the railroad 
line south of it, chiefly to prevent its use as a naval and commercial outlet by Germany. Alexandrovsk is an open port 
the year round, due to the influence of the Gulf Stream. Archangel is accessible only in the summer. ext year, a 


logical move of the Allies would be to advance from Archangel south to Vologda and thence eastward by way of Viatka 
on the trans-Siberian Railroad to meet the other expedition coming west from Siberia 
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Our Military Problem in Russia 


has drawn to itself sufficient Russian recruits to 
swell its numbers to about 300,000. This force 
is operating principally east of the Ural Moun- 
tains north of the Kirghiz Steppes, along the line 
of the railroad from Omsk to Moscow, holding 
venerally a front along the Volga River. Here 
is a strong force with which we can immediately 
cooperate so that to reach it must be our first 
step. 

We are limited in our choice of routes to two: 
Vladivostok and along the Siberian Railway and 
the Murman coast. To operate from Vladi- 
vostok has several advantages. Siberia has 
declared its independence of the Bolsheviki and 
would in all probability be friendly. It would 
take but little missionary work to convince the 
Siberians that we were not bent on a mission of 
conquest; that our only object was to rebuild 
Russia and turn her back to her rightful owners; 
that when we had, through the defeat of Ger- 
many, won independence and freedom, not for 
Russia alone, but for the rest of the world, we 
would leave Russia empty handed, without gain. 
If, as we advanced, we left order behind us where 
we found chaos, if we gave those with whom we 
came in contact a helping hand, a kind word and 
a fair deal, the news would travel by word of 
mouth and our advance would be like that of a 
snowball, gaining new forces and increased power 
as it went. Because of the scarcity of tonnage 
and the proximity of Japan, the Vladivostok force 
would have to be made up largely of Japanese 
troops. Japanese honor would rightfully demand 
in such a case that the combined armies be under 
the command of a Japanese general. It might 
seem that, because of the Russian distrust and 
dislike of Japan, this fact might prevent the 
success of the expedition from the outset. But 
this could be readily obviated and all possibility 
of conflict from this cause averted. A civil com- 
mission, whose function would be to improve 
economic conditions and assist in the formation 
of local governments, would be a necessary ad- 
junct to the military force. 

Vladivostok is ‘already in the hands of the 
forces of the Allies so that the landing could be 
effected without hindrance. The way from the 
coast westward to the Urals is, however, very 
long. It is about 1,500 miles from Vladivostok 
to Lake Baikal and about 2,500 miles from Lake 
3aikal to Samara on the Volga River where 
the Czechoslovaks are concentrated. The route 
of course is the trans-Siberian Railroad, which on 
the first leg of the journey to Lake Baikal passes 
through a rugged, semi-mountainous country. 
On this stretch of road there are several bridges 
and tunnels which are vital spots on the road and 
would have to be seized and guarded to prevent 
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their destruction. The latter half of the trip 
the railroad runs over a country as flat as our 
western prairie as far as the Ural Mountains so 
that there would be but little danger. The front 
which is to be reached, however, still remains 
4,000 miles from the base so that the transpor- 
tation problem involved is one of great magni- 
tude. If it were a question of sending all the 
necessary troops over this line, the problem would 
be an impossible one. Fortunately, however, it is 
not. The presence of the Allied troops and the 
honesty of their intentions once made manifest 
are facts which would travel speedily far in ad- 
vance of them so that it is certain there would 
always be a heavy screen of Russian recruits 
cleaning out the rottenness of the Bolshevist 
régime as they moved to join the Czechoslovak 
contingents. 

The Murman Coast of the Kola peninsula is 
the second possible point of entry into Russia. 
It has the great advantage of containing an ice- 
free port—the city of Murmansk—which through 
the vagaries of the Gulf Stream is open all the 
year round. The people of this section of Russia 
are more than friendly; they have repudiated the 
Soviet government of the Bolsheviki; have de- 
clared their independence and have called on the 
Allies for assistance. We may be certain then 
that from this source there would benoopposition. 
The distances involved are very much less then 
in the case of Vladivostok. It is only 2,000 
miles—about four days’ travel—from Great 
Britain to Murmansk, and from Murmansk there 
is good railroad communication to the present 
Czechoslovak front. If the way can be cleared 
through the destruction of the Bolshevist power, 
a battle line could be established from the White 
Sea through Moscow which would long before 
1921 force Germany to double the number of 
divisions she now has in Russia and so pave the 
way for defeat in the West. 

As to which of these two routes offers the better 
chance of success it is futile to discuss. Siberia 
must be saved—Vladivostok must be an Allied 
base. The landing of forces on the Pacific Coast 
is, therefore, a necessity. Murmansk is nearer 
and the Czechoslovaks must be reached as 
quickly as possible. Therefore Northern Russia 
is a necessity. In other words, here is a case 
where the best results can be obtained by a 
division of forces—by a dual movement, converg- 
ing on the Volga River. 

Lenine has completely changed the entire face 
of the situation by declaring war on the Allies— 
thus simplifying the situation for us. We must 
now, whether we will or not, send strong forces 
into Russia and give battle to the Bolsheviki 
since they propose to give battle to us. 








































WHY PUT RUSSIAN RELIEF ON A 





TRADE BASIS? 


Although in Great Need Russia Has Quantities of Supplies —Germany Unable to Reéstablish 


Russia’s Commerce 





HAVE canvassed the sentiment of Washing- 

ton on the Russian situation. Despatches 
from Russia to the State Department have, 
of late, been inadequate, but they have 
been sufficient to convince officials that 
Russian conditions are desperate. The Russian 
people are suffering privation, cities are becoming 
pest holes, transportation is demoralized, and yet 
Russia has lumber, grain, hides, mineral, and 
much else that the Allies need. Germany has 
failed commercially in Russia, but for reasons 
that do not apply to our venture. Therefore, a 
trade commission will be despatched promptly 
upon the heels of the Allied military force and 
there is great hope of its complete success. 

The first step has been taken. It was to des- 
patch a Red Cross boat with a cargo of emergency 
supplies. This cargo consisted chiefly of medi- 
cines. It also included foodstuffs. The idea is 
to check as soon as possible the starvation and 
diseases which are beginning to spread throughout 
the country. 

“Starvation and famine throughout European 
Russia this fall and winter are sure things,” one 
American expert just returned from Russia said. 
And it was because the Allied leaders are con- 
vinced of this, that Red Cross supplies constitu- 
ted the first of the commercial shipments to 
Russia under the new arrangement. 

Russians need almost everything. In White 
Russia, that vast area north of Ukraine and west 
of Siberia, there is not only a lack of the normal 
comforts but a scarcity of grain and foodstuffs. 
The people of Ukraine have a supply of certain 
foodstuffs and so have the people of Siberia, but 
all Russians are in great need of clothing, shoes, 
and agricultural implements. It is estimated 
that the Russians are in need of 10,000,000 pairs 
of shoes. They require agricultural implements 
of all kinds, binder twine, hardware, and farming 
supplies in general. 

In the cities the lighting and heating plants are 
in very bad condition. The electrical equipment 
has been devasted and robbed. All of this must 
be replaced and it is highly desirable that it be 
replaced as rapidly as possible, before the coming 





The Allies Can Do So—The Results 
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winter, if the ingenuity of the Allies can accom- 
plishit. Canned foodstuffs afford the best means 
of feeding the Russians this coming winter and 
the demand will be enormous. 

Siberia is in need of new mining apparatus, but 
the mining industry there is controlled by foreign 
capital. It is not reasonable to expect that the 
United States will undertake to do anything 
about that for the present at least. Should 
Siberia be opened up upon the democratic basis 
planned, the mining interests will gradually, 
start up again and, by restoring normal condi- 
tions of employment, aid in the restoration of 
commerce. 

Russians not only need shoes, but they need 
cotton goods. They do produce flax, and linen 
making is a cottage industry. Cotton goods, 
however, it has been reported by some experts, 
would meet with a wide sale. It is a very dis- 
tressing circumstance when 180,000,000 peoples 
are reduced to a primitive state, with pestilence 
and starvation in the cities. This suffering is 
most intense in European Russia, but is not 
unheard of in Siberia. 

Conditions in Northern Russia are reported so 
bad that Germany does not see any advantage of 
proceeding farther within the country. Labor 
conditions throughout the whole of Russia are 
deplorable. Germany has been unable to muster 
sufficient labor in Southern Russia to reéstablish 
the metal industry there. Sugar is no longer a 
crop of national importance because the Russians 
have allowed most of the large estates to go to 
waste. Sugar culture in Russia was chiefly an 
industry of the large estates and owned by the 
state. 


RUSSIANS HAVE GOODS TO TRADE 


To restore transportation is the immediate 
necessity. Reports received by Washington offi- 
cials show that in one village may be a plethora of 
beans and other foods, while only a hundred miles 
distant are people sitting on their doorsteps 
starving. Official communications also state 
that butter, which, during previous normal times 
was shipped into Norway and ultimately, export- 
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ed to England, can find no means of transporta- 
tion, and the Russians are using it to lubricate 
their farm machinery. Certainly the Germans 
would not permit that great wealth of fat to go 
to waste were the means available for bringing it 
to market. 

Russians have sufficient commodities to afford a 
basis of exchange or barter for such essential 
supplies as they need of us. That the exchange 
would be of considerable benefit to the Russians 
has been clearly demonstrated. So great is that 
need that upon the success of the proposed com- 
mercial relief is based the hope of inculcating a 
lasting friendship between the United States and 
Russia, a friendship which will be stronger 
than ever before and one that will ultimately 
work to the benefit of democracy throughout the 
world. 

The peasants refuse to sell their crops because 
they can get nothing but paper money and in 
that money they lack faith. They cannot pur- 
chase shoes or agricultural implements with it. 
This is a condition engendered by the sad ex- 
perience of the country during the past year or 
so. The Russians will, however, gladly barter 
or exchange their crops for articles they need. 
At present such barter is almost impossible 
,due to the lack of transportation and inability 
to negotiate with peoples who have the proper 
commodities to exchange. 


WHY GERMANS FAIL IN RUSSIA 


Russians realize now that the German intent 
is to exploit and not to assist. This attitude of 
the Hun may be due to a lack of compassion. 
It may be pure selfishness and it may be be- 
cause the Central Powers are not in a position 
to aid Russia. The opportunity offered is an 
excellent one for the Allies. With the seizure of 
Archangel the new policy toward Russia was 
inaugurated early in August. In addition to 
Archangel the Allies must use the ports of Niko- 
laievsk and Vladivostok. These three gateways 
are to be utilized in sending relief and supplies 
to the Russian peoples. 

Germany established a_ protectorate over 
Ukraine to insure the stability of the provisional 
government there which had promised to carry 
out certain peace treaty stipulations. One of 
these agreements was that Ukraine would pro- 
vide Germany and Austria with 1,000,000 tons of 
grain by July first last. The Central Powers un- 
doubtedly obtained grain supplies from Southern 
Russia in large quantities. That, however, did not 
impoverish the country because the last was a 
bumper crop and great quantities of grain had 
congested the Southern Russian ports and ter- 


_Minals as a result of the war blockade. It is 
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proving but a temporary advantage for Germany. 
The crop in Southern Russia this year does not 
Promise to be so abundant. The people in the 
cities are hungry. Transportation is bad, and 
labor conditions worse. Attempts have been 
made to overthrow the provisional government 
and unrest is prevalent. 

Finland was of advantage to Germany because 
of the geographical location. Practically the only 
thing of value Germany has been able to get 
from Finland has been wood-pulp which the 
Hun cleverly utilizes in the manufacture of 
textiles. The tenure of Finland is precarious 
because Germany must feed the people there. 

The Austrians and Germans, with whom 
some of the Russians are neighbors, do not have 
goods to exchange with these peasants. The 
Germans may have the advantage over the Allies 
in being in close proximity to the Russians but 
they have nothing to offer these peoples but 
book credits and the Russians are suspicious of 
such credits. 

WHY U. S. CAN SUCCEED IN RUSSIA 

This condition gives the United States and the 
Allies a distinct advantage. They can render 
the Russians that commercial aid which the 
Central Powers cannot. Furthermore the Rus- 
sians to-day recognize as never before the good- 
will which the Americans have for them. America 
is the sole source of manufactured goods. It is 
merely a question of tonnage, of how many ships 
the Allies are able to put in trade with Russian 
ports, and what manufactured goods can first be 
shipped. 

Theseare the two points of advantagethe United 
States has over Germany in the Russian ques- 
tion: first, proper assurances have been given 
that Russian territory will ultimately be evacua- 
ted by the Allies, and, secondly, we are ready to 
exchange actual goods with the Russians instead 
of credits. 

To accomplish this commercial rejuvenation will 
require much intelligent calculation. Some of 
the best brains of America will be called into 
consultation to work out adequate plans. Com- 
mercial experts in the employ of the Department 
of Commerce have recently visited Russia. 
Others are now going and still more will be sent. 
Their departures are covered with secrecy and 
their missions not made known until results have 
been attained. In addition to this the United 
States intends to send a commercial mission to 
study the situation and work out the final plans 
of Russian aid. 

Selecting the personnel of the mission to go to 
Russia the Administration has demanded cer- 
tain well defined qualifications. Not only must 
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the members of the mission be capable of under- 
taking their task, but it is desired that they be 
primarily interested in Russia. Their interest 
must be unselfish in the. extreme, sufficiently 
unselfish to be willing to do business with the 
Russians upon a basis of no profit. Americans 
desiring to join in this great endeavor will be 
required to submit to a drastic control of prices 
and valuation. Control of valuation is especially 
insisted upon inasmuch as Russian trade must 
be upon the barter or exchange relation and the 
value of American goods sent there will be 
measured in terms of commodities the Russians 
have to exchange for them. It is also insisted 
that persons participating in this commercial 
undertaking shall submit to a control over the 
locality of trading and over the personnel of 
trading. 

The immediate object will be to render Russia 
such assistance in a commercial way as the people 
there are in the immediate need of. Later it 
may be well to reéstablish a basis of trading gen- 
erally between the peoples of Russia and the 
peoples of the United States. At first trading 
will be regulated and controlled. As conditions 
become more normal it will be possible to remove 
the more drastic features of this control. 

In Washington are a number of experts in the 


employ of the Government who are Russians by 
birth. They have contributed no little knowledge 


to the Russian situation for our benefit. Through 
these patriotic officials the United States has been 
able to approach the Russian situation in a 
clear light. It is not desired to make public 
any names. It is not wished that any diplomatic 
secrets be divulged. Nevertheless, it would appear 
that the Allies have taken a stand in Russia at 
a crucial moment, and a stand which will reécho 
the principles for which the war is being fought. 
The Russian people cannot but realize this. 


THE RUSSIAN COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Russian codperative societies or associa- 
tions, an outgrowth of the socialistic sentiments 
of the people, seem to have been created for just 
such a crisis as this. The United States and the 
Allies will undoubtedly take advantage of these 
associations in view of the lack of banking facili- 
ties and the breakdown of credits. Middlemen 
will be eliminated and commissions and undue 
profits forbidden entirely. 

These Russian co6perative associations came 
into existence after the first revolution. They 
are now about thirteen years old. It is estimated 
that 15,000,000 families directly are members 
of the codperative associations, representing some 
75,000,000 peoples. Indirectly these associations 
reach an even larger population. During 1917 
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the turnover of the societies must have been 
1,500,000,000 rubles. The Moscow Noradny 
Bank is one of their central banking institutions. 
The directors of this bank are selected by the co- 
operatives and it is run to make no profit but to 
serve the associations. 

A scheme to nationalize the foreign trade of 
Russia was initiated by the All-Russian Soviet 
Government during April last. It was proposed 
to create The People’s Commissariat of Trade 
and Industry which should conduct all negotia- 
tions for the sale to foreigners of Russian goods or 
the purchase of supplies from foreigners. That 
plan will not interfere with the plans of the 
Allies. It is felt that the older codperative 
associations will reach the Russian people more 
directly and it will be catering to the Russian 
sense of justice to deal directly with such asso- 
ciations. 

There may develop instances where these co- 
operative associations have no goods to exchange 
with us for the supplies we expect to send in. 
In these cases the Allies must prepare to accept 
the credits of such associations. It has been 
suggested that the Allies might offer to float 
the bonds of the codperatives if they require 
money, but the suggestion is not considered wise 
for the moment. Such an offer might be mis- 
interpreted by the Russians as an attempt to 
give capitalism a hold on the codperatives. On 
the other hand it has been recommended that we 
take the note of their bank, guaranteed by the 
cooperatives, in case they lack the tangible means 
of purchasing needed supplies. 

A considerable proportion of this relief must be 
worked out upon the basis of a charity. It is 
not to be a charity entirely, however, because 
charity is a detestable word to the Russians. The 
work of rescue must be upon a basis which will be 
acceptable to them. 

Although the commercial assistance which is 
to be carried to Russia is to be placed upon a 
seemingly business basis, it cannot be expected 
to return a money profit. To carry out this 
great programme of assistance will require a 
large investment. The ultimate return in dol- 
lars and cents will not be commensurate with 
what is put intoit. The balance will be struck off 
to the credit of compassion, a compassion such 
as prompted the American people to rush 
to the aid of the Belgians and later to the aid of 
the French. The American people have never 
been lacking in that compassion and ample 
faith is placed in the members of Congress to 
make us feel certain that when the time comes 
to call for public appropriations to carry for- 
ward the work, those appropriations will not be 
made grudgingly. 
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OPENING THE GATES TO GERMANY 
\ revolutionary parade in Petrograd, when the Czar had been deposed. Kerensky was at the head of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, the old order was crumbling, and the mob spirit was gaining the momentum which gave Germany its opportunity 














THE BOLSHEVIKI, WHO THEY ARE AND 
WHAT THEY BELIEVE 


Nearly all the Leaders Jews from New York—How Smolny Institute, the Capitol of Russia, 
Is Conducted—The Economic Doctrines of the Bolsheviki 


This article is compiled from the first-hand experiences of a New York business man, whose name 


is withheld for obvious reasons —THE EDITORS 


HERE are three questions that con- 
stitute the puzzle of the day. They 
are: 
Who are the Bolsheviki leaders? 
What do they believe—just what is 
their theory of government? Is it Socialism or 
Anarchism or what? 

Just exactly how do they administer the 
government? 

I have just returned from Russia. I was there 
when the Bolsheviki came into power. I attempted 
to do business in Petrograd, Moscow, and Kiev 
for a year. First and last | have met and had 
dealings with most of their leaders, hundreds of 
their underlings, and talked to every “workman 
and soldier’ | could. Keeping scrupulously to 
facts within my own observation and experience, 


- 


I will attempt to answer these questions plainly 
and directly. 

Leon Trotsky is a Russian Jew. Grusenberg, 
who ought to know, says he represents a type 
that is the result of Czarism—a man perpetually 
exiled, to whom every nation is a railroad station 
—a nomad, with no home and no country. I 
know the man. Unlike the majority of half- 
crazy exiles that swarmed back to Russia last 
year, he is an able man. He is clever and sharp. 
In spite of the fact that he walks the streets of 
Petrograd made up to impersonate the exagger- 
ated popular idea of an anarchist—with long hair 
and bushy face, string tie and slouch hat—he does 
not belong to the impoverished and distracted 
class that he represents. He comes of a wealthy 
family. His ‘uncle, Jivotoffsky, is a man of 
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means and power. He was an important purchas- 
ing agent for the Allies in Russia under the Em- 
pire. And far from suffering the fate ordained 
for the “ bourgeois,’’ when | last saw him was on 
an important mission for the Bolsheviki in Stock- 
holm, selling Russian mines, materials, and boats 
to the German Government. | have been reliably 
informed by bankers in Sweden that Mrs. Trotsky 
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pline of practical affairs to be able to conduct t 
operation. 

| have a great deal of respect for Nik 
Lenine. He impresses one as an honest a 
sincere dreamer. Any business man would kn 
at a glance that he was constitutionally and prep 
terously unfit to undertake any affair among m 
He has a theory. If it doesn’t work, he is ho; 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY BEFORE IT WENT TO PIECES 
Under the combined effects of German propaganda and Bolshevism 


has since joined him with cash running well into 
the millions. 

That Trotsky comes of a strong mercantile 
strain, is very significant. It explains in a word 
why he is at the head of this movement. He 
has the training and business sense and acumen 
that is so conspicuously absent in the ranks of 
his organization. This total lack of any practical 
ability—without which even a pirate crew could 
not hold together overnight—explains why it is 
that the control of the Bolsheviki and all their 
high offices are in the hands of Jews, the prevailing 
element of whom are from New York. These 
men alone, of all the fanatics, dreamers, despera- 
does, and theorists born of Russian oppression and 
international propaganda, have been sufficiently 
in touch with the commercial world and the disci- 


less. Two statements of his, made in Petrog1 
while I was there, revealed him to me. Th 
were both solemn statements, uttered with p 
found conviction. 

One was: “All the education any statesm:! 
needs is the three R’s (reading, writing, and arit 
metic.)”’ 

The other: “We make a Russian Revolutic 
on German money. Then we will make a Germ: ! 
Revolution on Russian money.” 

Insofar as the Bolsheviki, as represented 
Lenine, are sincere, it is nonsense to reproa 
them with having sold out to Germany. Th 
recognize neither Germany, nor France, nor a! 
line on the map. To reproach them with pt 
ting ignorant men in control is a complimen. 
It is intentional—a part of the creed. 





The Bolsheviki, Who They Are and What They Believe 


Volodarsky, “Tavorisch”’ (comrade), Minister 
Publicity—in Bolsheviki-land there are no 
nks, everyone is “comrade’’—is a Philadelphia 
w. His first assistant also came from Pennsyl- 
nia, and had such training as he possesses on a 
hiladelphia newspaper. 
Vritzsky is Minister of the Interior. He is 
}other returned exile, a professional agitator. 
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Kameneff, one time Minister of Interior, who 
was accredited Bolsheviki Ambassador to Paris 
while in jail in Finland, is lrotsky’s brother-in- 
law. He isa heavy-built, tall, bearded, pleasant 
and intellectual Russian Jew from Poland. I 
had quite a talk with him. He is a fanatic upon 
international propaganda. The Interior, or noth- 
ing else on earth had any interest for him what- 














THE BREAK-UP OF 
The great Russian army going to pieces. 


\lthough a Jew himself, he takes the greatest 
vossible pleasure in persecuting the Jews. He 
lenied them the right to celebrate the Passover 
ast year—a thing the Czar never did. His rdle 
s that of the man baiter. One day he issued an 
der for every Romanoff in the kingdom to 
ippear in Smolny. Of course they did. So did 
‘veryone else, to enjoy the show. He lined these 
entlemen and ladies up and thundered out that 
hey would have just eight hours to take to their 
illotted destinations. He provided the destina- 
ions. No possible argument could convince 
iny one present at the scene that this man is 
inything at all but a beast. Rhinestone, who is 
n charge of the propaganda in foreign countries, 
was a druggist in the United States. His son-in- 
law still runs a pharmacy in Buffalo. 


THE 
English officers trying to stop the stampede 
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RUSSIAN ARMY 


ever. He had to agitate or die. He told me 
that the Red Revolution would spread all over 
the world, particularly in America. He was 
on his way to Sweden with a lot of money to 
carry the faith. Asa matter of fact, he did raise 
a big commotion. He scattered diatribes and 
spoke to such purpose that they had to put a 
big ‘guard around the Royal Palace. His con- 
ception of Bolshevikism was as plain as a broom- 
handle. It consisted simply in creating universal 
revolution. As soon as one had been pulled over, 
his idea was to leave the good work and go pull 
off another. The conduct of the countries in the 
mean time interested him not a little. 
Furstenburg-Gonetzky is a power in Bolsheviki 
councils. During the Kerensky régime he 
discovered a new and lucrative business. It 
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Translation furnished to Garden City Postoffic: 


THE GERMANS START FOR RUSSIA 
The Germans on this troop train are bound ‘“‘nach Petrograd;” they have pictured what they intend to do to the Czar, 
the doggerel scribbled on the side expresses their high hopes 
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THE GERMANS ENTERING A RUSSIAN CITY 


The Kaiser proclaimed that Germany’s complete triumph in Russia was one of those great historical events in which we 
able to see plainly the hand of “Gott” 


are 

















THE RUSSIANS LEAVING THEIR CITY 
| 


hese refugees are retreating before the advance of the Kaiser’s armies just as a century ago the Russians deserted Moscow and 


other cities when unable to stop Napoleon’s advance 











THE VICTORS AND THE VANQUISHED 
German officers amid the wreckage of battle. The dead are Russians who have given their lives defending “ Holy Russia” 
against the ruthless invaders 
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DESTRUCTION 
Russian peasants watching the burning of their homes by the Germans advancing toward Petrograd 








PRISONERS 
These Russians under German guard are being sent southward to supply labor for Germany. Much of Germany’s farm 
work and heavy labor has been done by Russian prisoners. The Teutons hope to recruit an army of a million men in Poland 
and Russia by next July 
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GERMANS DRILLING THE FINNISH “WHITE GUARD” 
These troops were recruited in Northern Finland where the Teutonic influence was strongest and where a swarm of propagandists 
had worked long and hard 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN AT ODESSA 


Russia produces more barley and rye then any other country, and more wheat and oats than any except the United S' 
She stands second in the production of potatoes and beet sugar. The Germans hoped to secure immense supplies from Ri 
but were disappointed because Russians would not take money with which they can buy nothing, and Germany has not ¢ 
to barter 
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was in selling fake passports, credentials, per- 
mits, etc. He thrived upon this to the extent 
of 7,000,000 rubles. He constituted himself 
official bribe receiver for Russia. When caught 
at it Kerensky put him in jail and confis- 
cated such of his stolen treasure as could be found. 
From his secret hoard, however, he supplied 
the Bolsheviki with 50,000 rubles for their cam- 
paign. The figure is exact and authentic. The 
consequence was that when they came into power 
he was not only released but his booty was re- 
turned to him. 


A VISIT TO SMOLNY 


While I was in Russia the Bolsheviki conducted 
all their administration from the old Smolny 
Academy. This was a fine old building, set back 
among gardens and flowering shrubs and mani- 
cured grounds upon the outskirts of Petrograd. 
It had been a private school for the children of 
royalty. It had been seized upon by the Bol- 
sheviki at the fall of the Czar, and now within 
its learned walls contained every single atom 
of the working régime. If an Empire wished to 
make a treaty or a beggar wished to get a bread 
ticket, they both had to go to this identical build- 
ing. If a man wanted protection or a woman 
wanted to put out her house afire, they had to do 
the same. I! came because I wanted a passport 
from Zalkind, Assistant Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Machine guns, cannon, and a tatterdemalion 
soldiery littered the approach. Inside I was 
allowed to pass by a genial little peasant damsel 
of seventeen, engrossed in a flirtation with some 
top boots. The sight I then saw was astonishing. 
Through corridors | passed, looking into open 
doors—the executive offices of a kingdom of 
180,000,000 souls—at least so it was claimed. 
I] may as well be plain. It was disgusting, it was 
so filthy. The men were sitting at desks, pre- 
sumably conducting mighty matters of state. 
But in every room there were beds—none of 
them made up—piles of ammunition, the refuse 
of abandoned meals, and endless groups of soldiers 
sitting and eating and drinking, or lounging about 
or sound asleep. It looked like what it was— 
a barracks minus a kitchen police or a sanitary 
squad. 

I made my way to Room 77, the Foreign Office. 
There was a great palaver going on. What was 
being said was not half so interesting as how it 
was being said. These officials conversed almost 
exclusively in English and German. They were 
not Russians. They were Jews. They did 
not talk Russian—they talked Bowery. 

While waiting my turn with the secretary, in 
paraded an unmistakable character—an American 
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Negro. Abandoning all business and decorum 
the functionary sprang from his seat and yelled: 

“Hello, Johnny, what can I do for your” 

The darky returned the greeting, and was 
nothing if not democratic. | ventured to hail 
him as a fellow New Yorker, hoping thus to ex- 
pedite my business. He was delighted, and 
assuming command agreed to shove things 
through for me. 

“What Ministry do you belong to,” said I. 

He grinned. “To all the ministries. I am 
a member of the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee.” 

No wonder the secretary hopped about. This 
committee was the executive and autocratic 
head of the Smolny government, and was su- 
perior to all ministers and all cabinets. It was 
the inviolate and ultimate authority. 


A NEGRO CABINET MINISTER 


“Johnny” was glad to tell me all about his 
rise in the world. In New York he had joined 
the I. W. W. and had been one of their end men 
and agitators. He was an associate of Max 
Eastman. “Johnny”? would have made an ex- 
cellent South Carolina Senator under the carpet- 
bagger régime. He confided to me that he was 
for Anarchy without any frills. Since that time 
the Bolsheviki have become too conservative to 
suit him, and he is now the recognized head of the 
Anarchists of Russia. 

To return to the personnel of the Bolshevik 
régime: 

Martoff, who at present is accredited Minister 
to Siam, and at that time was deep in the councils 
of the Revolution, became quite an acquaintance 
of mine. He had also come from the East Side 
of New York—a voluble little opportunist. 
When | first met up with him in Russia he was 
working on the Daily News. I saw him at the 
hubbub in the Cirque Moderne, when the 
crowd gathered there to protest against the 
Mooney trial in San Francisco. 

He told me that in the United States he was a 
believer in the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and he was working with the Bolsheviki because 
they hold the same ideas. “Well, what ideas 
specifically?” 

“We've had enough of capitalists, and United 
States Ambassadors and injustice. The work- 
men will now seize all the factories, and we will 
run them ourselves.” 

That was the gist of his proposition. I pointed 
out that this was syndicalism pure and simple, 
but that did not disturb him at all. 

In this whole building of Smolny there was not 
one single man of standing or recognized capacity. 
Russia, like every other country, has its honorable 
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and able bankers, lawyers, jurists, philanthropists, 
socialists, students, and business men. There is 
not a single man of character that | met during 
my stay that had anything in common with the 
Bolsheviki. This includes most emphatically 
the Jews. For this régime, this outcast organiza- 
tion enlisted not a single one of the great numbers 
of educated and talented Jews in the Empire. 

| emphasize this, because the question, “Who 
are the Bolsheviki” can only be answered by 
saying who are no/ Bolsheviki. An exact parallel 
would be obtained in the United States if Max 
Eastman were made President, Tannenbaum 
vice-President, and the Flynn “Girl” taking the 
role of the Kollantay “woman’’—a cabinet minis- 
ter. Not one single member of the present ad- 
ministration, and not one single reputable and 
able leader of either business or reform would be 
found in their administration. Pershing would 
not command ourarmy. It would be commanded 
by an anarchist corporal. Krylenko, a corporal 
(proposchick) was at the time Commander-in 
Chief of the Red Guards. 


THE ABLE BOLSHEVIST PROPAGANDISTS 


But there are very capable men bearing Bolshe- 
viki commissions. They are to be found in the 
field conducting their principal businesses—selling 
their tangible assets to Germany and conducting 
foreign propaganda. These two _ transactions 
entice all the talent, because they constitute all 
that makes the affair a going concern. From 
one they get all their money. On the other they 
spend it all. 

Some people think | am making a startling 
statement when | say that the Bolsheviki leaders 
are selling everything they can to the Germans. 
But they make no secret of it at all, themselves. 
It is as open as daylight in Stockholm. Being a 
lucrative business, the agents there are of a great 
deal higher ability than can be found in Smolny. 
When I was in Stockholm the group consisted of: 

Mitki Rubenstein, who was at the head of the 
Franco Bank of Petrograd. 

Pollack and Gourevitch, the identical agents 
who originally arranged the conference between 
Max Warburg, the Kaiser’s financial henchman, 
and Protopopoff, vice-President of the Duma, 
when these two attempted to cook up a surrender 
in November, 1916. They were there with Leven- 
son and Olaf Aschberg, selling stock and mines 
and supplies of every description to the Germans. 
They were also receiving cash from them. The 
whole business went through Aschberg’s bank, the 
Nya Banken, as the whole world now knows. | 
saw the original German orders including a 
telegram from a concern in Hamburg, a step 
in the negotiation for the taking over of one of 
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Russia’s largest steamship companies. | tell 
this as a sidelight | obtained upon Trotsky’s 
personal associations. All of this, of course, is 
well known. 

Dr. Rakowsky was another Bolshevik prop- 
agandist who was commissioned to go to Ruma- 
nia and start a proletariat revolution. The 
Smolny government appropriated 5,000,000 ru- 
bles for this purpose. Rochel had previously 
been sent to the same place for the same pur- 
pose, but had been killed there. 

Zalkind, with a capital limited by nothing but 
the supply of paper—(I was told by the director 
of the mint that 8,000,000 rubles of paper money 
were printed the first two months of the Bolshe- 
viki rule)—went forth to Sweden, and was headed 
for France and England on the same errand. 

The United States is not immune. | came over 
on the steamer with Tunarasev, of the Bolsheviki 
staff. This man is a Russian, and nobody’s fool. 
He used to be a minister under the Czar, and a 
minion of the Germans. He framed the tariff 
giving the preferentials to Germany. Well, he is 
now working this revolutionary propaganda for 
the Bolsheviki. He is a leading Bolshevik. 

As | said, he was on the way to the United 
States when I met him last April. He and Jonas 
Lied, backed by Trotsky and Lenine, got up 
what they called the Siberian Steamship Com- 
pany. This was camouflage to gain an entrée 
here for their propaganda. To insure his recep- 
tion Tunarasev came as Norwegian Consul. On 
board I asked him up and down if he had a per- 
sonal interest in the Bolsheviki. He said he had. 

Well, these that I have named are the leaders 
of the Bolsheviki. 


THE BOLSHEVIST DOCTRINES 


The people that tangle up the Bolsheviki 
doctrine of government and economics with the 
general liberal movement and tendency, manifest 
almost anywhere in the world nowadays, do so 
because they lack three or four definitions and 
distinctions that are elementary to any student 
of Socialism or social reform, or any responsible 


number of the labor party. There are three 
conceptions that have no more in common with 
each other than they have with the old shellback 
High Tariff Capitalism (so-called). They are: 

Evolutionary Socialism 

Revolutionary Socialism and 

Syndicalism 

When one says Socialism to-day, what is meant 
to all rational and practical thinkers, and also 
what is considered in the main violently radical 
by the electorate of this country is state ownership 
of industries—the gradual appropriation by the 
whole people through their government of the 
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surplus wealth created by labor in the concrete 
form of factories, railroads, etc. The very es- 
sence of the doctrine is that it shall be done 
gradually and by an orderly method. Moreover, 
as advocated by serious students of real affairs, 
it presupposes that the industries shall have been 
organized to the point where they can profitably 
be taken over, and more particularly that the 
people shall have been educated and trained to the 
point where they are soberly able to resume the 
responsibility. It has one more condition of 
vast importance—that when the time comes for 
the public to operate the industries, positions in 
those industries shall be allotted to men strictly 
in order of merit and ability. 

The Revolutionary Socialists advocate the 
same governmental and economic order, but they 
want to bring it about overnight by an actual 
physical revolution of the old gunpowder 
kind. 

The Syndicalist is another kind of fellow al- 
together. He wants all the industries to be 
seized out of hand, not by the Government, but 
by the individual workmen that happen to be 
working there. Seizure by individuals, by vio- 
lence, if need be, and the elimination of all men 
of special training or ability (a necessary corollary 
of the complete ownership and control by the 
lowest grade of workman) is the pith of it. 


In the light of these definitions, what do the 


Bolsheviki believe? Their statements are so 
many and so tangled and conflicting—ranging 
anywhere from Socialism to frank anarchy—that 
the answer has to be sought in their practices. 


BOLSHEVISM IS PRACTICAL SYNDICALISM 


They took over the banks, munition works, 
the railroads and some municipal plants for the 
Government. At any rate, the commissaries put 
in charge were supposed to represent the Govern- 
ment. This was done at the point of a bayonet. 
In these actions they might fairly be said to be 
making an effort to experiment in Revolutionary 
Socialism. But even the most radical Revolu- 
tionary Socialist would heatedly deny that they 
had given his proposition a fair chance. For 
they neglected the one final requirement—that the 
positions be scrupulously given to the ablest men. 
They were given without a single exception to the 
most ignorant and unskilled—office boys, peas- 
ants, soldiers. A large railroad system is now 
headed by a conductor. 

‘But in innumerable other instances the stores, 
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factories, and farms were handed directly over 
to the laborers or the neighboring peasants by 
direct order from Smolny. This also, of course, 
was accomplished by violence or threat of vio- 
lence. That is Syndicalism. It is exactly the 
doctrines of the 1. W. W. That is, it is what they 
have preached, and are now inclined to deny. 
It is 1. W. W. or worse. 

They have abolished all police, all courts, all 
firemen, all street cleaning. 

This is a part of the doctrine of anarchy. It 
may be a necessary by-product of Syndicalism. 
It has no place in the programme of any Socialist 
or labor party. 

All business, public and private, as well as 
regular governmental activities, are conducted 
by individuals with no previous training or ex- 
perience. And it is a fact so well known—the 
universal experience—that it needs no elaboration, 
that every transaction, legitimate or otherwise, 
can only be consummated by personally bribing 
the official in charge. 

This is not the part of any philosophy at all. 
It is reducing the discussion to an absurdity, 
and heaping ridicule upon the monumental life 
labors of Karl Marx, to mention them in the same 
category. There is no name to give their prac- 
tices. Hence, when discussing them, no sincere 
advocate of the liberal movement, no leader of 
labor, no champion of Socialism would tolerate 
his creed being used in that connection. So 
let us trail an entirely new kind of society, and 
government and economy, easily grasped by 
anybody, however ignorant, that walks on two 
legs. And we will simply call it “ Bolshevism.” 

And though Bolshevism is bad enough of it- 
self, it is a crowning absurdity to attempt to 
apply it in a country like Russia, in which the 
industrial population is only eight per cent. 

From what | have said above, the reader may 
perhaps gather the idea that the Bolshevist 
movement represents the opinion of the Jewish 
race in Russia. Nothing would be farther from 
the truth. Ninety-five per cent. of the Jews are. 
bitterly opposed to the Bolsheviki and all their 
works. It so happens that the Jews are, on the 
average, the best educated and politically the 
most conscious group in Russia. Naturally a 
large percentage of the leaders of any political 
movement—in a Russia free to express itself— 
would be Jews. But the Jews of Bolshevism 
are a small group, and wholly misrepresentative 
of the great body of their racial brothers. 
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THE ANABASIS OF THE CZECHOSLOVAKS 


Captain Vladimir Hurban, Who Commanded the “Advance Train” of that Unique Army 
of Many Thousands, in Its “‘ Railroad March” Across a Continent and a Half, 
Fighting the Enemy and “Hostile Friends,’’ Gives the Facts for 
the First Complete Story of this Military Achieve- 
ment that is Without a Parallel in History 


GEORGE MacADAM 


HE beginning of March, 1918, found 

encamped near Kiev, Ukrainia, a large 

force of Czechoslovaks. There were 

about fifty thousand of them—organ- 

ized as no army had ever before 
been organized—now beleaguered as no army 
had ever before been beleaguered. 

Bolshevik Russia had begun its peace nego- 
tiations with Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
the negotiations that terminated in the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk. Here was promise of a strange 
situation! The Czechoslovaks, a military force 
that would not make peace, encamped in 


the midst of a friendly nation that had concluded 
Truly, a nice problem in international 


peace! 
politics! 

But now there came a mixed political and 
strategic problem of far greater seriousness. 
The Czechoslovaks at this time were encamped in 
Ukrainia, near Kiev, one army division on the 
right bank of the River Dneiper, another divis- 
ion on the left bank. Ukrainia was governed 
by the Ukrainian Bolsheviki. But the former 
Ukrainian government, which had fled before 
the Russian Bolsheviki, was returning under the 
protection of German armies. The Russian 
Bolsheviki were about to sign a treaty of peace. 
The Ukrainian Bolsheviki wanted to sign a 
treaty, too, but the Germans refused to recognize 
them. 

In this dilemma, the Ukrainian Bolsheviki 
turned to the Czechoslovaks and asked them 
to help hold back the Germans. But the ad- 
vancing army was made up not only of their 
enemy, the Germans, but also of their friends, 
the Ukrainians. For the Czechoslovaks to 
fight this army, meant that they would be 
fighting to prevent the Ukrainians from return- 
ing to their own country. This would be far 
more than a violation of their policy of strict 
neutrality. 

Faced with the immediate prospect of battling 
this well-organized army of Germans and 
Ukrainians, the Bolshevik Red Guard turned 


tail and scuttled, fleeing in any direction in 
which it thought safety lay, but chiefly over the 
railroad. 

Listen to Captain Hurban: 

“A Bolshevik Red Guard runs as fast as he 
can, steals everything he can lay his hands on, 
and sells all he can. A rifle goes for a half- 
ruble, a machine-gun for one ruble, a three-inch 
gun for from five to ten rubles. Our volunteers 
and the local peasants buy. One village bought 
a 15 cm. howitzer for twenty-eight rubles.” 

But now, stricken with panic, the “Reds” did 
not pause to barter and sell. They destroyed 
such of their munition as they could not carry 
away, abandoned everything for which they had 
not an immediate use—passenger and freight 
cars, automobiles, and airplanes. When the 
Czechoslovaks examined these latter, with the 
idea of adding them to their army paraphernalia, 
it was found that the “ Reds”’ had stripped them 
of all their thin tubing and lugged it away—to 
manufacture home-made vodka stills. “This,” 
says Captain Hurban, his scorn for the “Reds” 
greater than his fluency in English, “is the way 
the truth looked—the beauty and pride of 
Trotzky’s Russian Revolution!”’ 

Having no “extra parts,”’ the Czechoslovaks 
had to abandon these thousands of automobiles 
and airplanes, leaving them to become booty for 
the Germans: retreat had been decided upon, re- 
treat over the railroad northeastward to Moscow, 
and thence across Russia, across Siberia, across 


the Pacific, across America, to France and the 


Western Front. For meanwhile the French 
Government had recognized the Czechoslovak 
National Council in Paris and its army in Russia 
as the government and the army of a belligerent 
nation. The regiments that had so long been 
condemned to stagnation in Ukrainia, were at 
last to go into action, a national unit, under the 
great Foch. Professor Masaryk, President of 
the Council, had come to Russia, negotiated with 
the Bolsheviki a “safe conduct” for the Czecho- 
slovak army across Russia and Siberia. And 
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now there ran through the encampments on the 
banks of the River Dneiper, the joyful cry: 
“ Forward—round the world to France!”’ 

Then news came: German army corps— 
four of them—advancing from the north, had 
passed through Gomel, about 150 miles up the 
Dneiper; but one division, following the railroad, 
had reached Gorodnia, and was striking across, 
to take Bakhmach, a village about 100 miles 
east of Kiev, on the railroad over which the 
Czechoslovaks would have to travel in their re- 
treat to Moscow. 

And now for a neat problem ‘in army trans- 
portation: a force of 50,000 men to be quickly 
moved over a railroad system that had been 
absolutely paralyzed by the flight of the “Reds” 
who took all the engines and most of the passenger 
and freight cars. 

Here were two necessities whose urgency dove- 
tailed one with the other: to hold open the line 
of retreat, to get trains on which to make the 
retreat. 

Orders were issued for the easternmost regi- 
ment to advance by forced marches on Bakh- 
mach, seize that strategically important rail- 
road position, and hold it against the Germans. 
The division which was on the right bank of the 
Dneiper, was ordered to retreat to Kiev; and 
general orders were issued for all to entrain 
“at the first opportunity” and retreat eastward 
to Moscow. . 


CHARLES INVITES THE PRODIGALS HOME 


This was the position of the Czechoslovak 
army, when there came to the camp in Kiev a 
Ukrainian who had just returned from Austria 
whence he had fled before the Bolshevist invasion. 
To the local representatives of the National 
Council he said that he was empowered by the 
highest Austrian circles (implying the Emperor 
Charles) to offer the Czechoslovak army a com- 
promise: if they would abandon their anti-Aus- 
trian attitude and their resistance and return 
home, they would not be treated as traitors, they 
would no longer be drafted into the armies of the 
monarchy, and the Czechoslovak lands would 
be granted autonomy. To quote Captain 
Hurban: “Our answer was very short—we did 
not negotiate with Austrian high circles.” 

And now began a remarkably picturesque 
round-up of railway transportation facilities. 
The Captain describes it with graphic, gun- 
muzzle succinctness: “As said before, the 
Bolsheviki in their panicky flight, used the rail- 
roads. Thus it happened that all locomotives 
were gone, only some freight and passenger 
wagons left, and not many of these. The first 
locomotive that we took possession of was manned 


by fifteen to twenty of our boys with two machine- 
guns, and sent to follow some Bolshevist ‘army.’ 
When our locomotive caught up with such an 
‘army, they ordered the ‘army’ to leave the 
trains, which command was very promptly 
obeyed under the threat of two machine-guns. 
Then the rear locomotive took the train back, 
while the front one, manned by our boys with 
their machine-guns, went to catch another train. 
In such way, we had a sufficient number of loco- 
motives and wagons in four days. When we 
were catching trains, the locomotives were run 
by our boys; after we got all the trains we needed, 
and started for Moscow, the locomotives were 
run partly by our people and partly by Russian 
railroad employees who always and everywhere 
sympathized with us.” 


FIGHTING FAST AND HARD 


Meanwhile, the regiment sent to seize Bakh- 
mach, was already encountering detachments 
of Ukrainians, the vanguard of the German 
army. “We let them go,” says the Captain. 
“But if there were any German among them, 
he was shot. So it happened that armored cars 
with Ukrainian flags passed through our regi- 
ment. From one of them a German colonel 
looked out. In a minute he was dead.” And 
the Captain adds: “Scenes like that were 
frequent.” 

The Czechoslovaks got to Bakhmach, and so 
did the Germans. The fighting was fast and 
hard. The enemy was driven back ten miles 
from the railroad, and the enemy commander 
asked a 48-hour truce so that he could gather his 
wounded and bury his dead. The task of the 
Czechoslovak commander was to gain time for 
the passage over the railroad of the troops from 
Kiev, so he accepted the truce. 

But when the Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Eastern Armies, learned of this truce, 
he issued an order cancelling it. “The German 
commander at Bakhmach,” says the Captain, 
‘‘must have been a fairly.decent man for aGerman, 
as he sent to us word that by Linsinger’s order he 
would have to break the truce and would com- 
mence fighting again in two hours. So he did. 
And on that day we buried some 2,000 Ger- 
mans. We lost about 600 men, mostly in 
wounded. We held Bakhmach; our trains passed 
through; and the Germans did not enter the 
town until six hours after our departure.” 

The Czechoslovak army had now entered the 
territory of Bolshevist Russia. Up to this time 
the relations between it and the Bolsheviki had 
been fairly good. After the battle of Bakhmach 
the Bolshevist “Supreme-Commander-in-Chief,” 
Antonoff, issued an order to his “armies,’’ in 
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which he commended the bravery of the Czecho- 
slovaks, thanked them for their brotherly co- 
operation in a war on a common enemy, and 
wished them good luck for a long journey. 
Lenine had also issued an order to all Soviets 
that they were to assist the migrating army in 
its journey to the Esat. 


GUNS AS “‘BROTHERS’ GIFT” 


But on reaching Moscow a change of attitude 
was discovered, it was only a slight change but 
it was unmistakable. Into Moscow a rumor 
had preceded the Czechoslovaks: they were 
coming to depose the Bolsheviki, and Moscow 
rejoiced. At this time every Czechoslovak 
soldier had from two to three rifles, every regi- 
ment from 200 to 300 machine-guns. To quiet 
Bolsheviki apprehension, the Czechoslovaks 
willingly gave them all arms that were not actu- 
ally needed. In the official communications of 
the Bolshevist “Supreme Commander-in-Chief”’ 
these arms were referred to as the “brothers’ gift 
to the Russian nation.”’ Furthermore, the Czecho- 
slovaks promised not to take any arms out of the 
country, but to leave all of them with the Bol- 
sheviki at the first suitable opportunity. 

It was under this small but portentous cloud 
of antagonism that the Czechoslovaks began their 
long journey over the rails eastward. But true 
to the proverb, this cloud, too, had its lining: in 
every place they arrived, they were met by 
committees, of all classes, who begged the 
Czechoslovaks to rid them of the Bolsheviki. 

“Already,” says Captain Hurban, “we saw 
only_too well the real substance of Bolshevism. 
We knew how much was in Trotzky’s high-sound- 
ing phrases. It was plain to us that the Soviet 
government was ready to ally itself with anybody 
only to stay in power, even if only formally. We 
saw clearly what the Soviets looked like: we knew 
the people who had the decisive say in them: and 
what is more, we saw how the Germans were 
getting the Soviets in their hands. 

“We knew that the Moscow government was 
afraid of us. Incited against us by German 
agents, it did not trust us, and unable to attack 
us directly, it was trying to weaken us by dis- 
organization of our forces. 

“Hundreds of thousands of rubles and many 
propagandists were at work. The Moscow 
government had also another plan—it wanted to 
make us mercenaries. But we are not Letts! 

“It was clear to us that without other help 
we ourselves were too small a force to free the 
great Russian nation from anarchy and the grow- 
ing domination of the Germans. Wecould have 
deposed the local Soviets, or arrested the whole 


Soviet of National delegates without difficulty. 


We stood near Moscow; we were well armed and 
equipped; and one of our regiments would have 
been sufficient to take Moscow, the easier that 
we would have been greeted with joy by nine 
tenths of the population. But that would not 
have helped Russia; Russia needs a wide mili- 
tary assistance which we could not give her, 
and which can be given only by the Allies. 

“It was, therefore, our desire to get away with- 
out delay, and at any price, from this inexpressibly 
tragic state of things—we did not want to see 
the tragic agony of a great brother nation whom 
we were unable to help.” 

And so the Czechoslovak army kept its face 
turned resolutely eastward. 

But at Penza—less than 400 miles from Mos- 
cow—the advance was stopped: orders from 
Bolshevist national headquarters. Four Czecho- 
slovak army trains, carrying about 3,000 men, 
had pulled into the station; the remainder of the 
trains were scattered westward along the railroad 
at intervals of from 50 to 100 miles. 

And at Penza was a Bolshevist army of consid- 
erable size for a Bolshevist army. It counted 
about 2,000 men. It was strategically encamped 
on a hill, surrounded by 200 guns, and a great 
many machine-guns, dominating the town, 
the station, and some miles of the railway in 
each direction. 

Captain Hurban, who was on the first train, 
went immediately to get an explanation from 
the president of the local Soviet. (The Soviet 
building, by the way, shared the hilltop with 
the encamped Bolshevist soldiers.) The Presi- 
dent was one Kurajev, a student, about 27 years 
old. And on that and subsequent visits, Cap- 
tain Hurban discovered that the guiding spirit 
of the Penza Soviet was an Austrian-German lieu- 
tenant, Dr. Weiss. 

Kurajev showed the Captain four different 
telegrams from Moscow, each one sent by a 
different minister. The first telegram read: 
“Let the Czechoslovaks pass to Siberia, the 
sooner the better. Their trains are filling the 
railroad stations and paralyzing traffic.’ The 
second said: “Order the Czechoslovak armies 
to encamp on this side of the Ural Mountains, 
where there is plenty of bread, to await the 
organization of the Soviet armies. War against 
Germany will be declared in two or three months 
and the Czechoslovaks will be an essential help 
against the Germans.” The third telegram: 
“Stop the Czechoslovaks at Penza. Do not let 
them pass further.”” And the fourth: “Disarm 
the Czechoslovaks at once.” 

It was evident to Captain Hurban that Kur- 
ajev was showing him these telegrams with the 
intention of gaining his confidence. As the Cap- 
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tain handed back the fourth telegram, Kurajev 
remarked: “You see, | was ordered to disarm 
you, and | did not do it.” 

The Captain laughed. 
you would do it!” 

Kurajev proudly pointed through the window to 
the many guns under his command. “If I wish 
it, in five minutes your trains can be destroyed.” 

Still smiling, Captain Hurban retorted: ‘“ You 
would be hanging on that tree yonder, while 
your Red Guards were still scratching their 
heads, trying to find out at which end to load 
their guns. There are not enough Red Guards 
in all Russia to disarm one of our regiments.” 

Kurajev frowned: “We have rifles and many 
machine-guns.” 

“Even if you knew how to handle them, you 
could not use them to scare children. Look——”’ 
The Captain turned to one of the sentries and 
asked him for his rifle. The Captain tried to open 
the breech-lock, but couldn’t—it was too rusty. 
“And it is with these rifles that you think of 
attacking us?” 

It was becoming more apparent that the arms 


“How do you imagine 
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and munitions of the Czechoslovaks, were the 
chief cause of Bolshevist complaint and after 
three days of negotiations, an agreement 
was reached. The Czechoslovak army was to 
turn over to the Bolshevist government all of 
its arms with the exception of ten rifles and one 
machine-gun to each 1,000 men. These were to 
be retained for protection against brigands, 
large gangs of which were operating in all parts 
of Russia and Siberia. And in return, the 
Bolshevist government was to aid, by every 
means in its power, the Czechoslovaks to get to 
Vladivostok in the shortest possible time. 

On the 27th of March, the first Czechoslovak 
train surrendered its arms in Penza, and once 
more got under way for the East. With it went 
a duly authorized representative of the Bolshevist 
government, who was to remove, in the name of 
the government, all political difficulties that might 
arise on the journey. 

Captain Hurban, with two other members of 
the National Council, left on this first train. 
And there began the real adventures of this 
strange, 4,000-mile journey. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, THE NATION WITHOUT 
A COUNTRY 


An Oppressed Nationality with a Fighting Army. No Territorial Sovereignty But Recog- 


nized by Great Britain, France, and Italy as an Allied Nation. 
Dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. 
Mittel-Europa Bridge from West to East. 


This Means the 
Czechoslovakia the Keystone in the 
Thomas G. Masaryk, 


the Dominant Personality in this Rebirth of Old Bohemia 


BY 
GEORGE MacADAM 


URING the past winter, when the 

Allies had at last realized that 

Russia was in the balance, that there 

was every prospect of Germany 

sweeping across the old empire of 

the Czars, shaking loose the feverish hold of the 

Bolsheviki, there suddenly came the news that 

the vanguard of an army of Czechoslovaks had 

crossed Siberia, that the remainder of their army 

was strung out over the trans-Siberian Railroad, 

holding many sections of that vital artery of 

traffic, and that if the Allies so desired it would 

remain there, the edge of such wedge as the Allies 
might determine to drive into Siberia. 


The Czechoslovaks were asked to stay “put,” 
and an Allied army has been sent to complete 
the work they unconsciously began. Following 
this signal service, France, Italy, and then Great 
Britain recognized the Czechoslovaks as an 
Allied nation. Thereupon Austria-Hungary re- 
pudiated the recognition of this “ ‘nation’ which” 
(so ran the official statement) “exists only in the 
imagination of the Entente.” 

What is the actual basis of this nation which 
the Entente recognizes as existent and which the 
Central Powers say is imaginary? Who are the 
Czechoslovaks and what are they fighting for? 

Czechoslovakia (if that be its name) is the 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA, THE NATION THAT IS TO BE 


The lands occupied by peoples who are to-day historically, culturally, and spiritually a unit, as they have been for the last 
six hundred years—the Czechs and Slovaks of Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, and Southern Silesia. Their right to a national 
life has been recognized by Great Britain, France, and Italy, who have all accepted the Czechoslovak National Council as an 
Allied Power and have declared themselves for the erection of a Czechoslovak State as one of their peace terms 


rebirth, in the midst of world conflict, of an 
old, old nation that now hopes to right its old, 
old wrongs. 

Ethnically, the Czechoslovaks are members of 
the great Slav family; nationally, they are descen- 
dants of two branches of the same nation. They 
have the same civilization, the same history, the 
same language, Slovak merely being an archaic 
form of Czech. Toward the end of the sixth 
century A.D. the Czechs established themselves 
in what is now known as Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia. And at about the same period the Slovaks 
settled in what is now North Hungary. For a 
time they were united, forming the Empire 
of Great Moravia. 

There were Germans to the north of them, 
Germans to the west, and Germans and Magyars 
to the south. In the folk-tales which have come 
down from their legendary period, Teuton Hun 
and Magyar Hun were their enemies; and in their 
historic period, Teuton and Magyar have played 
the same réle. Their lands have been invaded, 
conquered, oppressed. Their history is largely 
the history of their struggles to regain their an- 


cient rights from the Austro-Germans and the 
Magyars. They sought these rights both by 
peaceful and warlike means. After each struggle, 
the history of their conquered land is the history 
of conquered Belgium to-day. 

Not only did they want liberty for them- 
selves, but they believed in it for others. The 
modern cry of “a people’s right of self-deter- 
mination” was raised in Bohemia in the Dark 
Ages. That great Czech, John Huss, fore- 
runner of Martin Luther and the Reformation, 
accused at the Council of Constance of having 
sowed among his countrymen national hatred 
of the Germans, replied: “I have affirmed and 
yet affirm that Bohemians should by right have 
the chief place in the offices of the Kingdom of 
Bohemia, even as they that are French-born in 
the Kingdom of France and the Germans in their 
own country, whereby the Bohemian might have 
the faculty to rule his people, and the Germans 
bear rule over the Germans.” 

Harsh domination by an alien people has not 
changed the Czechoslovaks. Their racial in- 
tegrity, their national aspirations have survived. 
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THE PAN-GERMAN SCHEME —- 
Germany was confronted on the west by Powers as strong as herself (Great Britain and France) and on the east by a 


Power as strong (Russia). 
pire, and the weak and warring Balkan States. 


But to the north and south lay the Scandinavian countries, the loosely knit Austro-Hungarian Em- 
These weaklings could be reduced to subjection one by one. 


Hence arose 


Pan-Germanism, with its dream of a road to the Orient via Constantinople and Bagdad, with commercial exploitation along the 


Berlin-Bagdad Railroad 


And to-day, just as centuries ago, their territory 
is a Slavic wedge jutting out from Slavic Poland, 
Ukrainia, and Rumania, into Teuton-Magyar 
Germany-Austria-Hungary. 

But with the expansion of the Teuton-Magyar 
territorial policy, this Slavic wedge assumed a 
new importance, the retention of this long- 
conquered land became vital. It is the keystone 
in the Mittel-Europa bridge from the English 
Channel to the Persian Gulf. Let the Czecho- 
slovaks become a free people and that great Pan- 
German structure collapses. 

In their effort to stretch the Mittel-Europa 
bridge to its eastern abutment, the Persian Gulf, 
the Teuton-Magyar combination made _ that 
sudden endeavor of theirs, four years ago, to 
cut through Serbia. It was a blow at a little 
Slavic nation, at the Jugoslavs, racial brothers of 
the Czechoslovaks, brothers toward whom the 
latter feel a strong sentimental affinity for many 
of the Jugoslavs—in South Hungary, Slavonia, 


Croatia, Carniola, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina—have shared the Teuton-Magyar op- 
pression. 

As subjects of Austria-Hungary it was the 
technical duty of the Czechoslovaks to join the 
colors and assist their oppressors in bringing a 
nation of brother Slavs under the same oppression. 
In spite of the tragic difficulties of their situation, 
in spite of the fact that their land is completely 
under the heel of their oppressors, in spite of spies, 
persecutions, executions, even massacres, the 
Czechoslovaks faced the situation with a courage 
worthy of their past. 

The attitude of the reserves was openly shown 
from the first day of mobilization. There were, 
for instance, mass demonstrations in the out- 
skirts of Pilsen, soldiers declaring that they 
would turn their guns on their officers and the 
Germans. Many arrests were made, and a 
number of death sentences pronounced as early 
as the first days of August, 1914, 
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— AND THE ANTI-PAN-GERMAN PLAN 


To counteract the Pan-German scheme, the erection of Czechoslovakia is a first step. 


It unites a racially homogeneous 


territory under one flag at the point south of Germany which cuts the Hun off from the weak neighbors he wishes to exploit. 
Then a railroad line from London and Bordeaux, through Italy to Odessa and Petrograd (much of it already built) would put 
the Allied British and French into commercial union with the Slavs of Russia, Czechoslovakia, and the Balkans, and strongly 
cement the ties between the peoples opposed to Germany’s dream of world conquest 


These executions failed to intimidate. About 
the middle of August Prague saw the beginning 
of a series of demonstrations. Russia, another 
Slavic nation having meanwhile come to the 
rescue of Serbia, the Czechoslovaks were now 
vowing that they would fight against neither 
Serb nor Russian. There were daily demonstra- 
tions throughout the Slavic districts of Austria- 
Hungary. 

In September, the 8th Regiment of the Czech 
Landwehr, when ordered to entrain for the 
Russian front, refused to obey orders. Its:mem- 
bers attacked the regiment’s German officers, 
seriously wounding its commander. Then, sing- 
ing national songs, they massed themselves in 
the railroad station. The German 75th Regi- 
ment was called, and after the spilling of much 
blood, succeeded in forcing the Czechs into 
the cars. 

The 36th Regiment, recruited from the dis- 
trict of Mlad4 Boleslav, mutinied in barracks, 


and were massacred by German and Magyar 
regiments. 

By order of the Austrian Minister of War, all 
Slavic soldiers were forbidden to carry their 
regimental colors and standards. All Slavic 
soldiers going to the station of Prague, for the 
front, were escorted by double the number of 
German and Magyar soldiers, marching on either 
side. No one was allowed to speak to them as 
they passed through the streets. Even “good- 
byes” were forbidden. Any violation of this 
rule of silence was sternly punished. 

But now the Czechoslovaks hit upon a more 
effective method, not only of hindering their 
oppressors, but also of helping their oppressors’ 
enemies. Taken to the front, they deserted— 
often as a regimental unit—to the other side, 
not to get out of the war but to get into the war 
as they wanted to be in it. 

The spirit in which these Czechoslovak regi- 
ments “surrendered to the enemy”’ is indicated 
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by the action of the 102d Regiment. It crossed 
over in a body to the Serbians and entered Nish 
with its band playing the Serbian national hymn. 
Similar incidents also occurred on the Russian 
front. 

This crossing to the other side, however, was 
not as easy asit reads. By the use of an extensive 
spy system, the plan to “surrender” was occa- 
sionally discovered. In the campaign in the 
Carpathians, the 88th Regiment, attempting to 
cross over, was caught in the cross-fire of the 
Prussian Guards and the Magyar Honveds, and 
massacred. The 35th Regiment, from the town 
of Pilsen, was sent by train to one of the battle- 
fields of Galicia. Within an hour after detraining, 
part of the regiment succeeded in reaching the 
Russian trenches. The remainder was wiped 
out by the guns of the Austrians and Prus- 
sians. 

After ten months of continuous effort, the 
Czechoslovaks had succeeded in disorganizing the 
army. Then the Germans of the Empire took 
over the management of the Austro-Hungarian 
armies. The Slavic regiments were disbanded 
and their soldiers distributed among German and 
Magyar regiments. This made mass surrenders 
almost impossible. But large bodies of Slavs 
continued to go over to the “enemy.” They did 
it on the Isonzo front, and they did it in Transyl- 
vania. It is estimated that 350,000 Czecho- 
slovak soldiers have thus “surrendered” to the 
Serbs and Russians alone. 


DISCIPLINING THE SLAVS 


To stiffen the spirit of discipline among its 
Slavic soldiers, terrorism has been resorted to. 
For example, the military authorities at Vienna 
formed a battalion, the 28th Regiment, com- 
posed exclusively of young men. This regiment 
was dispatched to the Isonzo front, and then 
purposely sent into a position swept by a murder- 
ous artillery fire from the Italian lines. Of the 
thousand young men who formed the regiment, 
only eighteen survived. 

Meanwhile, the same sturdy spirit of refusal 
to aid the Teuton-Magyar cause, was shown by 
the civic population of Czechoslovakia, and the 
same harsh hand was used to crush that spirit. 

In spite of threats, the population has flatly 
tefused to subscribe to the war loans, or to deliver 
up its surplus of food-stuffs. a 

Almost immediately on mobilization, the three 
parties of the Opposition were dissolved. All 
political life has been suspended. ‘There is not a 
single prominent Czechoslovak leader in Austria 
who is free to speak. They are all either in prison, 
in exile, or under the iron discipline of the Aus- 
trian army. 
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Since the beginning of the war, thousands of 
civilians—Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Jugoslavs, Ital- 
ians—have been condemned to death. The 
number has been stated in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment as being more than 30,000. Many of the 
condemned were women. 

Efforts are even made to persecute Czecho- 
slovak patriots who have escaped to foreign lands 
and are there working for the cause. Their homes 
are raided, their families, relatives, and friends 
persecuted, their property confiscated. 

The Czechoslovak newspapers have been either 
suppressed or muzzled. Almost all literary works 
which referred to Slav questions have been 
confiscated. All portraits of the heroes of Czech 
history are prohibited. Many national and folk 
songs have been found seditious. Names of 
streets and public places suggestive of other Slav 
countries have been changed. Practically all 
Czech societies, clubs, literary circles, athletic 
associations, etc., have been suppressed. The 
first of these to come under the ban, of course, 
were the Sokols. 


FORMATION OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


One of the Czechoslovak leaders who succeeded 
in escaping from Austria-Hungary, was Thomas 
G. Masaryk. He slipped across the border in 
December, 1914. His object, however, was not 
to escape from persecution at home (shortly there- 
after he was condemned to death). He had a 
two-fold mission: to gather the Czechoslovak 
resources, both in money and in men, scattered 
over the world and organize them into a unified 
striking force, and also to act as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the peoples of America, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland, pleading the 
cause of national independence for his countrv- 
men. 

Associations, committees. councils were formed, 
and these were brought in touch with like organiz- 
ations in other cities, other countries. Gradually, 
there resolved itself out of the wide-spread move- 
ment, an authoritative, directing force: in 1916 
the Czechoslovak National Council was formed. 
It was, in effect, the Provisional Government of a 
nation that thus far had its only existence in 
aspirations, volunteer associations, and three 
armies on foreign soil. It established offices in 
Washington, Paris, London, Rome, Moscow, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh. The list of officers 
elected, throws an interesting sidelight on the 
character of the people: President, Prof. Thomas 
G. Masaryk, philosopher and scholar; Vice- 
President, Dr. Milan Rostislav Stefanik, astrono- 
mer, member of the French Academy; General 


- 
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Secretary, Dr. Edward Benes, scholar and 


author. 

Under the direction of this Council, there are 
three armies: one in France, another in Italy, 
and the third and largest in Russia and Siberia. 

In 1916-17, there codperated with the Rumanian 
army in its campaign in Dobrudja, a Slav legion 
which had been recruited from “prisoners.” 
Upon the collapse of Rumania, the Slavs who 
survived the fighting, together with some thous- 
ands of new arrivals from the Austrian side, and a 
few hundred volunteers from Russia, were trans- 
ported to the Western Front. These men were 
the basis of the Czechoslovak army in France, 
augmented by volunteers from the United States 
and France. 

The “ prisoners”’ who wert over to the Serbians 
in 1914, fought side-by-side with them in that 
terrible retreat across the Albanian Mountains— 
out of 30,000 men, only 18,000 reached the sea. 
These are now fighting with the Italians. Their 
number is constantly being increased by brother 
“prisoners”’ crossing over from the Austrian lines. 
And this in spite of the terrorist policy of the 
Austrians! Instance: the capture by the Aus- 
trians of 300 Czechoslovaks in the Italian uniform, 
and the hanging of all 300! 


CZECHOSLOVAKS IN RUSSIA 


At the opening of the war in 1914, there had 
been formed in Russia volunteer detachments 
composed of Czechoslovaks living in Russia but 
subjects of Austria. The first large unit, num- 
bering about a thousand men, called itself the 
“Hussite Sharpshooters’ Brotherhood” and ren- 
dered valuable service to the Russians by recon- 
naissance work in the campaign in Galicia. This 
force got as far as Cracow in 1915. 

Meanwhile, the Czechoslovak “ prisoners”’ were 
coming across the lines, in squads, in companies, 
in regiments. Very grudgingly the government 
of the Czar permitted some of these men to join 
their countrymen fighting for the cause of Russia. 
During the year 1915 the “ Hussite Sharpshooters’ 
Brotherhood” grew into the “First Czechoslovak 
Regiment of John Huss.” Then a second regi- 
ment was organized, taking the name of the great 
Hussite general, John Ziska. Then a third, 
known as the “Regiment of George Podebrad,”’ 
the last king of Bohemia of Czech blood. 

But the great majority of the Czechoslovak 
“prisoners” were scattered over Siberia in intern- 
ment camps, some were sent to munition factories, 
some to farms. It was in vain that they sought 
to be allowed to join the fighting forces. Finally 
the Czar gave his promise—the Czechoslovaks 
were to be allowed to go to the front; and then 
German influence at the Court—responsible for so 


much of the disaster thatovertook Russia—caused 
the promise to be broken. 

This was a bitter disappointment to the Czecho- 
slovaks for it had been to Russia, the one great 
Slav State, that they had looked for the strongest 
support in their aspirations for independence. 
Then came the Revolution, Kerensky, and ap- 
parently a free Russia! Here surely was hope for 
the Czechoslovaks. But the dreamers of inter- 
nationalism had no tolerance for old national 
aspirations, even though they were those of an 
oppressed people, a people, moreover, who were 
racial kinsmen. 

That smashing German blow through Galicia 
in the early summer of 1917, however, changed 
Kerensky’s mind. He saw the great Russian 
army, his “free,” self-governing army, melt away 
into nothingness. All that stemmed the onrush 
was the Czechoslovak brigade. From July 5th 
to July 15th, fighting a losing battle, that brigade 
threw back attack after attack of an enemy many, 
many times stronger. During those ten awful 
days and nights, there was no relief for the 
brigade for it was covering the retreat of a 
fleeing army. 

At this time there was in Kiev depot enough 
Czechoslovaks to organize a second brigade. 
This army of volunteers grew rapidly into a 
division, then into an army corps. But it was 
too late. Russia had sunk into military im- 
potence, disorganization, Bolshevist terrorism, 
stagnation. 

No people has ever given stronger proof of 
their steadiness of character, their devotion to a 
cause, and their obedience to a leadership that 
has only the authority that comes from a mutual 
ideal, than has this army of Czechoslovaks in 
Russia. They have lived for months in the 
midst of violence, revolution, plundering, orgies, 
and yet they have remained a unit, loyal to their 
aspirations, obedient to the tenuous authority of 
a Council many thousands of miles away. 


PLAN TO MOVE ARMY TO WESTERN FRONT 


The Czechoslovak National Council had 
adopted a policy of absolute neutrality in Russia’s 
internal affairs. When Russia ceased to fight 
the old Teuton-Magyar enemy, the Council 
decided that it would bring tothe Western Front 
this fighting force numbering many thousands 
of men. For this purpose, Prof. Masaryk went 
to Russia. The negotiations took months. But 
finally the Bolshevist authorities agreed that they 
would allow the Czechoslovak troops free and 
unmolested passage from Southern Russia to 
Vladivostok. Prof. Masaryk went to Japan and 
arranged for the transportation of this army across 
the Pacific to the United States, whence they were 
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to journey to France. Having solved this big 
problem, Prof. Masaryk came to America. 

A long and unexpected silence followed. Then 
came fragmentary, contradictory, disquieting 
news; the Czechoslovak soldiers, sometimes in 
Russia, sometimes in Siberia, had clashed with 
the Germans, with the Bolsheviki, with combina- 
tions of Germans and Bolsheviki. Then at last 
came the amazing truth from Vladivostok: part 
of the Czechoslovak army had fought its way six 
thousand miles across Siberia to the Pacific 
port; the remainder of the army was stretched 
out along sections of the trans-Siberian Railroad, 
holding it against Bolsheviki and Germans. 

The knottiest problem of the moment for the 
Allied Governments was: how to save Siberia, 
and through Siberia, Russia, from the impending 
domination of the Germans? Here, ready-made, 
was the efficient edge of such wedge as they might 
decide to drive into that vast bulk of country. 

The Czechoslovak National Council was asked 
to drop its plan of moving its army to the Western 
Front, to let its forces stay in Siberia. It would 
be inexact to say that all of the Czechoslovak 
soldiers have stayed, for some of them have 
moved—backward! Fighting Germans and Bol- 
sheviki, they have forced their way back over the 
Ural Mountains, across Russia to Samara and 
the Volga. How much farther they have gone, 
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what else they have accomplished, the news at the 
time this is written does not say. Nor does this 
news say what,has been the fate of the under- 
armed, out-numbered Czechoslovak detachment 
near Irkutsk that, when last heard from, was 
dangerously hard pressed. 


RECOGNITION BY THE ALLIED POWERS 


The Allies saw that the Czechoslovaks not only 
asked help, but were able to give it. And thus 
France, Italy, and then Great Britain recognized 
as a nation this people who have not sovereignty 
over a square inch of territory. 

“In consideration of its efforts to achieve in- 
dependence, Great Britain regards the Czecho- 
slovaks as an Allied nation and recognizes the 
unity of the three Czechoslovak armies as an 
allied and belligerent army waging regular war- 
fare against Austria-Hungary and Germany. 

“Great Britain also recognizes the right of the 
Czechoslovak National Council as the supreme 
organ of Czechoslovak national interests and as 
the present trustee of the future Czechoslovak 
Government to exercise supreme authority over 
this Allied and belligerent army.” 

This means that the end of the war will see 
the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, and the 
realization of the Czechoslovaks’ old, old dream of 
national independence. 


MASARYK—THE MAN AND HIS IDEAS 


T IS typical of the Czechoslovaks—a people 
whose average level of education is equal to 
that of the Dutch and the Swedes—typical 
of the traditions of their golden age of intel- 
lectualism in the fourteenth and fifteenth 

centuries, and of its nineteenth century renais- 
sance, that the guiding spirit of their national 
destinies in the present crisis, is a scholar, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy—Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
—a leader of thought, now a leader of action. 

A fellow-countryman has said of him: “Spirit- 
ually, he is the lineal descendant of John Huss and 
Comenius and the illustrious martyrs of truth 
who followed. He was the conscience of the Bohe- 
mian nation before the war, he is its soul now.” 

Born poor, in an oppressed province of an 
aristocracy-ridden monarchy, the story of his 

esolute facing of obstacles, of his rise to his 
present world-position, is the story in microcosm 
of the country that produced him. 

He was born in 1850, in a cottage on one of the 
Imperial estates in the Slovak section of Moravia. 
His father had a position, a very minor one, on 


this pleasure-ground of the Emperor. Promi- 
nent among his earliest recollections are impres- 
sions of officials and aristocrats, and those recol- 
lections are not pleasant ones. 

“As a boy,” said Prof. Masaryk in the course 
of a talk that I had with him recently in Wash- 
ington, “I didn’t know much about autocracy in 
the abstract but | knew it in the concrete. | 
saw how the officials treated my father and our 
neighbors. It was bad. I was a little boy but I 
hated it—hated those big bugs. 

“| remember one thing with particular vivid- 
ness. Every year the Emperor had a hunt on 
this estate. He came with princes, entourage, 
and all the rest of it. When they started on the 
hunt, the fur overcoats and wraps were stored 
in my father’s house and a guard placed over 
them. Our neighbors were very anxious to see 
these rich things. They looked through the door- 
way, peeked in the windows, got as near to them 
as the guard would allow. But I would never 
go near: | didn’t like to see those things. | felt 
that there was something wrong—just what, 
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was not clear to me. Such a hatred as I had! 
And that hatred has lasted to to-day. 

“Back in those days, I never dreamed of being 
a professor. What outlook can a village boy 
have? He sees around him nothing but peasants, 
the village schoolmaster, the village priest. That 
is his world. He knows of nothing else to choose. 
] made up my mind that | wanted to be a school- 
master. 


APPRENTICED TO A LOCKSMITH 


“My parents sent me to the village school for 
two years. That was all they could afford. 
Then | had to earn my own living. I could have 
become helper to the village blacksmith; but | 
heard of a chance to become apprentice to a 
locksmith in Vienna. I was told that this was a 
higher grade of work than smithing, that I would 
be given a chance to draw and do fine mechanical 
work. So at fourteen | was sent to Vienna. 

“But the locksmith put me at a machine. 
My whole day’s work was just the repetition, 
the endless repetition, of one movement. It was 
mechanical, stupid. I couldn’t stand it and | 
ran away—that is, | ran away from my appren- 
ticeship and went home. This made my parents 
very unhappy: they were ashamed that a son 
of theirs should quit a task. I was ashamed, too. 

“The village blacksmith again offered me the 
job of assistant, and | took it. Those were 
primitive times in a village smithy. There was 
no machinery; everything, even a nail, was hand- 
made. It kept a man’s head, as well as his hands, 
busy. It was good, solid work and | liked it. 

“Every morning I had to fetch water to the 
shop. One day, when | was busy with this, one 
of my old teachers met me. He asked why | 
was using time at this sort of work and what 
had become of my ambition to be a teacher. 
When I told him that | had to earn my own living, 
he said that he would take me to his father who 
had a school in another village, and that there I 
could get tuition and board if I would help in 
the school. This offer was accepted by my parents. 

“T was about fifteen when I gave up black- 
smithing and again began study. My work in 
the school was to help the younger boys with 
their lessons. Included among my duties as 
junior teacher was that of playing the organ in 
church, also of singing at burials. Now these 
songs were in Latin. | didn’t like that: | must 
understand what I am singing. I spoke to the 
priest. ‘It’s a fact,’ said he, ‘you don’t pro- 
nounce it well.’ ‘But how can I pronounce it 
if 1 don’t understand it?’ And so tie priest 
gave me a Latin grammar. 

“In this book | found Greek and mention of 
philosophers. Those were more things that had 
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to be mastered. And that took me to a Latin 
school. I taught my way through that school, 
helping boys who were weaker in their studies. 

“Then came the University of Vienna, and 
after my graduation there, the University of 
Leipsic. To this latter | went for a post-graduate 
course in philosophy and sociology. My in- 
terests, my ambitions had changed: I no longer 
wanted to be a teacher. My interest now was in 
social questions, in politics, particularly world 
politics. I wanted to become a creative force in 
these things. I would have liked a diplomatic 
career. But | realized that such ambitions must 
remain dreams: diplomacy was only for the aris- 
tocrats, for those who had much money.” 

“Wasn’t it at Leipsic that you met Mrs. 
Masaryk?”’ I asked. 

“Yes. It was back in 1877. Stopping at the 
same boarding-house there was an American girl 
who had come to Leipsic to study music. She 
was the daughter of Rudolph Garrigue, founder 
of the Germania Insurance Company. We be- 
came acquainted; we read together—Buckle’s 
History of Civilization—-everyone knows what it 
means—she returned to New York; I followed; 
and about a year later we were married.” 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE 


In 1882, Masaryk became a professor in the 
University of Prague. The sway that he soon 
acquired over his students, is shown by an in- 
cident that occurred in 1886. The father of a 
student from Vienna, when mentally deranged, 
committed suicide. The son brooded over this. 
Dreading lest insanity overtake him, too, he shot 
himself. Then it was discovered that, though 
his family was German, he had bequeathed his 
money (about 70,000 florins) to Prof. Masaryk. 
The fund was devoted to Czech national causes. 

Prof. Masaryk, meanwhile, had already become 
an author, inaugurating the realistic movement 
in Bohemia. His hatred of any sham, even 
though the sham be popular, is illustrated by a 
controversy in which he engaged at this time. 
He proved that certain “ancient manuscripts,” 
which had long been cherished by the Bohemian 
people as survivals of their old culture, were 
forgeries. This laying of heretical hands upon 
an old national tradition, aroused bitter feeling. 
Prof. Masaryk’s only answer was: “A nation 
that is not founded on truth, cannot last.” 

A few years after this, a Jew was accused of 
murder. It was said to be a “ritual murder,” 
and racial prejudice was immediately aflame. 
Prof. Masaryk took up the fight against super- 
stition. For a time he became very unpopular. 
His students even attempted to silence him in the 
lecture-room. Stepping to the blackboard, he 
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wrote: “Do not drink, do not play cards, but 
work. That is the only way to meet competi- 
tion, Jewish or any other.” And he then pro- 
ceeded with his lecture. 

In 1891, he was elected to the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, from Bohemia. At that time he was not 
so radical, so outspoken as he has since become. 
He believed it possible that an understanding 
could be reached between Austria and the Czechs. 
But as time passed, he saw more and more clearly 
that such an understanding could never be 
reached. To quote him: “Austria was too 
rotten.” 

But he soon gave up parliamentary politics to 
work with his pen for a more thorough political 
education of his people. He continued his lec- 
tures in the University of Prague; he founded a 
monthly, a daily, and various weekly publica- 
tions. Also he was instrumental in securing 
the publication of good translations of the best 
foreign literature, especially English, French, 
and Russian. 

In 1907, Prof. Masaryk again entered Parlia- 
ment. He then became and has since remained a 
consistent, outspoken, political opponent of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, especially of its policy in the Bal- 
kans. This frank opposition cost Masaryk 
professorial promotion in the University of 
Prague, which would otherwise have been his. 
Among scholars he had become recognized as the 
foremost authority on Slavic matters. His 
books, not only on history and politics but also 
on philosophy, had achieved a Continental fame. 


EXPOSES AUSTRIA’S FORGERY OF DOCUMENTS 


At the time of the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina it was Masaryk who exposed the 
forgery, by the Austrian Legation at Belgrade, 
of documents designed to prove a wide-spread 
Serbian conspiracy against Austria. Had war 
come, these forgeries were to have served as 
Austria’s excuse for attacking Serbia. 

Following the annexation of those two pro- 
vinces, it was again Masaryk who exposed the 
machination of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment in the Agram political trials. Upon fab- 
ricated evidence, more than fifty Jugoslav youths 
were condemned to. death. Masaryk’s action 
prevented the execution of those monstrous 
sentences. ’ 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH 


At the outbreak of the present war, the Aus- 
trian Government put a close watch upon him. 
But in December, 1914, he succeeded in escaping 
to a neutral country. Immediately he began a 
propaganda to arouse sympathy for his oppressed 
countrymen. The Austrian Government has 
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condemned him to death. Not content with 
this, they have a second time condemned him 
to the same penalty. 

His daughter, Alice, was imprisoned. But 
she had been a settlement worker in this country 
during the time that her father delivered a series 
of lectures at the University of Chicago. The 
women’s organizations of America, began a 
crusade for her deliverance; and the Austrian 
Government, not wishing to incur the enmity of 
Washington, released her. She is now with her 
mother and a brother still in jeopardy in Austria. 
The daughter Olga is with her father in this 
country. 

He has travelled thousands and thousands 
of miles, organizing, unifying the Czechoslavic 
sentiment of the world. This effort finally 
matured in the formation of the Czechoslovak 
National Council which, after months of striving, 
months of useful work to the cause of the Allies, 
has at last been recognized by three of the belli- 
gerents as the “supreme authority” of another 
belligerent, Czechoslovakia. 

“The demand of the Czechoslovaks for inde- 
pendence,” said Prof. Masaryk, “is not a sudden 
thing. It is not something which has been 
evolved out of nothing. It is the natural, the 
inevitable product of years of injustice, of oppres- 
sion. Bohemia has always been in turmoil. 
Its present action is only the logical continuance 
of that turmoil. And Bohemian independence 
is the only logical termination of those years of 
strife and effort. Independence is the only thing 
that will bring peace to Bohemia and a lasting 
peace to the world. 


GERMANY’S NEED OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


“Here is a thing that can not be brought home 
too forcibly to the peoples of the Allied nations: 
while Austria-Hungary exists, Germany is vic- 
torious, and a victorious Germany means only a 
lull in world conflict. The only way to insure 
a lasting peace is to dismember Austria-Hungary. ~ 
Once that artificial monarchy is separated into 
its natural parts, an end is put to Germany’s 
imperialistic dream of Mittel-Europa and world 
domination. 

“Let us remember how the war started. 
Austria attempted to seize Serbia; almost im- 
mediately Germany threw off her mask and 
showed herself the master-spirit in the war, with 
Austria-Hungary her vassal; soon joined by Bul- 
garia and Turkey, her other two vassals. With 
the conquest of Serbia, the Mittel-Europa 
bridge was completed. If Germany can main- 
tain it intact after the war, she can march across 
it to conquest in Asia and Africa. 

“Austria-Hungary is the great central span in 








THE MOSES OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK EXODUS 


Professor Thomas Masaryk, President of Czechoslovakia, a nation whose capital is in Washington, D. C., its army in Siberia, 
its civilians in Hungary, and its territory undefined 
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the Mittel-Europa bridge. Thus the whole struc- 
ture depends upon the existence of a state which 
has no natural strength. Austria-Hungary is 
not a country; it is not a nation. It is merely a 
geographical expression. Austria-Hungary is a 
dynasty, an army, a navy, and a bureaucracy. 
This artificial organism rules over half a score of 
nationalities, most of which have only one desire 
—independence. 

“The Pan-Germans entered upon the present 
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On this map Europe is divided into three sections: 
a Western, an Eastern, and a Central. The 
Central Section consists of a peculiar zone of 
small nations, extending from the North Cape to 
Cape Matapan. Side by side we here find the 
Laplanders, Swedes, Norwegians and Danes, 
Finns, Esthonians, Letts, Lithuaniaris, Poles, 
Lusatians, Czechs and Slovaks, Magyars, Serbo- 
Croats and Slovenes, Rumanians, Bulgars, 
Albanians, Turks, and Greeks. The largest of 





THE FLAG OF THE SECOND CZECHOSLOVAK REGIMENT IN RUSSIA 


Early in the war many Czechoslovak regiments in the Austro-Hungarian army deserted to the Russians as a unit to fight 
their Teutonic and Magyar oppressors 


conflict with the intention of crushing the Slavs. 
It is the final expression of their traditional de- 
signs in the east. 

“In the west, Germany has long been in con- 
flict with the French, and the controversy is still 
unsettled. The point at issue is, however, of a 
far different order from that in the east. In the 
former case, Germany disputes the possession 
of a small strip of territory west of the Rhine. 
In the latter case, she regards the territory of 
every nation as a possible field for colonization. 

“An ethnographic map of Europe shows the 
real significance of the German Drang nach Osten 


these nations are the Poles; next to them come 
the Czechs and Slovaks, Serbo-Croats, Ruman- 
ians, and Magyars; the others are smaller. If 
the Little Russians (Ruthenes, Ukrainians) were 
considered a separate nation, as distinct from the 
Great Russians, they would be the largest nation 
in this zone. 

“To the west of this central zone we find the 
bigger nations—the Germans, French, English, 
Italian, and Spanish. And to the east of it, the 
biggest nation of all—the Russians. 

“Faced on the west by a big nation, Germany 
could not expand in that direction. Faced on 
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CZECHOSLOVAK PRIVATE, LIEUTENANT, AND CAPTAIN 
The captain is Vladimir Hurban, who fought with the Czechoslovak army on its march from Kiev to Vladivostok 


the east by another big 
nation, Germany could 
not expand to Russia. 
The recent sudden col- 
lapse of organized gov- 
ernment in Russia, has 
raised German hopes of 
a possibility of growth to- 
ward the Urals and the 
Pacific. But Russia will 
find herself. The door will 
be closed on German hopes 
in that direction. 
“Germany’s one oppor- 
tunity for expansion has 
been and still is south- 
eastward. This is the sig- 
nificance of the Central 
Zone of nations for the 
German Drang nach Osten. 
Thus far the small nations 
have not been able to offer 
an effective resistance, 
either economically or by 
force of arms. Nor is it 


MR. CHARLES PERGLER 


American Commissioner of the Czechoslovak National 
Council 





difficult tounderstand why 
the Germans have found 
allies among the small na- 
tions. The fear of a strong 
nation and the hope of re- 
ward for services rendered 
brought the Magyars, the 
Bulgars, and the Turks to 
the side of Germany. The 
territories defended or oc- 
cupied by the Central 
Powers, extending from 
Riga ‘via Warsaw, Buda- 
pest, and Belgrade to Sa- 
lonika-Kavala-Constanti- 
nople, represent, in fact, 
the greater part of the 
Central Zone of small na- 
tions. 

“But many of the na- 
tions of the Central Zone 
have resisted and_ still 
resist German, Austrian, 
Magyar, and Turkish ex- 
pansion. Many of these 
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VLADIVOSTOK, THE ORIGINAL DESTINATION OF THE CZECHOSLOVAKS 


On their march from Kiev to Paris. This terminus of the trans-Siberian Railroad is the primary base for the Allied operations 
in Siberia. The Czechoslovaks have gathered here in great force 











WHERE THE CZECHOSLOVAK ARMY WAS ORGANIZED 
Kiev, a city of 320,000 people, is in Southern Russia on the Dnieper River and about 600 miles north of Constantinople. 
Its latitude is that of Belgium. Here the Czechoslovaks congregated when Russia collapsed and began their journey across 
Russia and Siberia to France via Vladivostok 
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LOADING GRAIN ON VOLGA RIVER BOATS 


The Volga is the Mississippi River of European Russia, a country in which waterborne traffic far exceeds traffic by rail. Its 
control by the Czechoslovaks at Samara is, therefore, a strategic necessity in the war against German. control of Russia 


























POSSIBLY THE MOST IMPORTANT BOAT AFLOAT 


More recently the 





f : Until recent years, trans-Siberian trains were ferried across Lake Baikal when it was not frozen over. 
tailroad has been built around the southern end of the lake, but there are many tunnels on this shore line and these on August 


21st were reported dynamited. Probably the ferry must now be used by all trains across Baikal 









































A CITY IN SIBERIA 


Tomsk, like Irkutsk, Tobolsk, Omsk, and several other Siberian cities, corresponds to the boom towns of Oklahoma, with thriv- 
ing businesses, modern stores, electric lights, and trolley cars 











AN ASBESTOS MINE IN THE URAL MOUNTAINS 
Other mineral products of the Urals are platinum, uranium, coal, and iron. In 1914, there were nineteen coal mines 


in operation in which 6,517 men were employed. This is also one of the chief centres for iron and steel. The iron is 
easy to secure, but not distinguished in quality. The Urals produce annually about 721,000 tons of pig iron and 771,000 tons 
of steel 
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A TRANS-SIBERIAN TRAIN 


The famous trans-Siberian road, which was completed in 1902, extends from Petrograd to Vladivostok and is 4073 miles long. 
It is the only artery of commerce across Siberia, and all settlement and land development radiate from it 











A PLATINUM MINE IN THE URALS 


One of the prime purposes of the Allied expedition is to enable the Czechoslovaks to continue to prevent the export of 
metals from the Urals to Germany. This region produces most of the platinum of the world—one of the indispensable metals 
in warfare, used for the electrical equipment of all gasolene motors and in the production of explosives 
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nations have their political aspirations. Some 
of the smaller among them would be content with 


national autonomy within a bigger state. This 
applies especially to the small nations of 
Russia. 


“But the subject nations of Austria-Hungary 
and of Prussia, the Czechoslovaks, the Jugoslavs, 
and the Poles, demand their independence. 
These three nations have for a long time been 
making efforts to achieve freedom and unity. 
They are the biggest nations of the Central Zone. 
All three were free and independent in the past; 


“But in the crushing of Prussian militarism, 
the reéstablishment of these three nations would 
mean more than the erection of barriers. For 
the Poles to be reunited, Posen and Prussian 
Silesia must be liberated from Prussian rule, 
and Galicia and Bukowina from Austrian rule. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia (or Bohemia) are 
the only two nations to be reéstablished. Serbia, 
Rumania, and Italy will be enlarged, the Jugo- 
slavs, the Rumanians, and the Italians, now num- 
bered among the oppressed nations of Austria- 
Hungary, being restored to their racial kin. 











CZECHOSLOVAK SOLDIERS HOLDING A TRENCH IN RUSSIA 


all.three possess a remarkable history; all three 
have done much toward the development of 
European civilization. The general level of 
education of the Jugoslavs and the Poles is 
rising rapidly in spite of unfavorable conditions, 
while the Czechs yield in no respect to the Ger- 
mans as regards general education. And lastly, 
all. three nations would be economically self- 
sufficient. 

“The reéstablishment of these three nations as 
independent political entities, would mean the 
erection of permanent barriers between the Ger- 
mans and the Magyars and the Turks. The 
Pan-German route to the East would be twice cut. 





: 


This means that the boundaries of Germany and “ ” 


particularly of Austria-Hungary will be con- 
tracted. Hereafter, the Germans, the Austro- 
Germans, and the Magyars must rely upon their 
own peoples. 

“Thus far I have spoken only of how the self- 
interests of the Allies will be furthered by the 
independence of the Poles, the Czechoslovaks, 
and the Jugoslavs. But if this war is to have 
any spiritual significance, if it is really a war of 
democracy against military monarchism, then 
it cannot be brought to a close with the oppressed 
nations still in bondage. This side of the ques- 
tion, however, is too plain for words.” 
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THE GERMAN GAS ATTACK 


How the Shells Are Used—The Kinds of Gases Employed—Their Effects—The Defenses 
We Employ Against Them 


MAJOR S. J. M. AULD 


(Of the British Military Mission) 


URING the last two years, and 
particularly during the last year, 
the use of gas shell by the enemy 
has so increased in importance and 
extent, as to indicate that the 

Germans regard this weapon as one of the most 
effective in their possession. At the present 
time practically all their gas attacks are carried 
out by means of shell. For the time being the 
“cloud” or “wave” gas attack appears to be in 
the background. It has been estimated that more 
than one fourth and possibly something like a 
third of all the shell of all calibres fired by the 
Germans are filled with poisonous gases. Often 
an intensive bombardment, lasting for hours and 
in which anything up to 50,000 or 100,000 shell 
are employed, is composed to the extent of 60 per 
cent., or even wholly of gas shell. Many months 
before the recent German “ Push” a French officer 
estimated that on one corps alone the Germans 
had fired more than a million gas shell in under 
thirty days. 

However, even these vast numbers of gas shell 
are not sufficient to keep the air poisoned all 
the time along the whole front. But when the 
gas does come, it comes in such quantities that 
there is no mistaking it. This is because, in the 
words of the official German instructions to their 
artillery on the use of gas shell, ‘‘concentration 
of gas shell, as regards time and area, namely, 
the production of the densest cloud on the target 
sector, is essential to good results. Single shots 
are valueless.”’ 

All calibres of guns, howitzers, and trench mor- 
tars are used by the Boche to fire gas shell. This 
gives him every variation in range from a few 
hundred yards up to miles, and with the largest 
shell, allows of more than fifty pounds of gas to be 
forced into the atmosphere from each round fired. 
And the gases used are so potent that they are 
effective when diluted with many thousand times 
their volume of air. 

The great advantage of the gas shell is that it 
combines the accuracy of fire of the ordinary 
shell with a much wider killing range and is much 
more lasting. In other words, if skilfully em- 
ployed, the gas, to a limited extent, becomes 


continuous in the atmosphere, both as regards 
time and space. It consequently has greater 
opportunity for putting men out of action than 
high explosive or shrapnel, which have no persist- 
ence, and the effects of which may be very much 
localized. Owing to the ability of gas to move 
around corners the gas shell can take on targets 
which are denied to the high explosive or shrapnel. 

To take only one example: Against a gun 
which is well placed and dug in, it is necessary 
that a “direct hit” be registered on it with high 
explosive shell, if it is to be silenced or destroyed. 
Not so, however, with the gas shell. If well 
placed with regard to the direction of the wind, 
the gas from the gas shell will envelop the whole 
battery position, probably put some of the 
gunners out of action and will compel the re- 
mainder to wear their gas masks. This reduces 
their fighting efficiency very considerably. 

As now constructed, gas shell are almost ex- 
actly similar to the high explosive shell of the 
same size, except that the space occupied by the 
explosive is taken up by the chemical filling. 
They are generally constructed so that they will 
burst on percussion. 

At various times more than twenty different 
poisonous compounds have been used by the 
Germans in their shell or hand grenades, but 
many of the fillings are now obsolete. The 
original fillings were lacrymators or tear-producers 
like xylyl bromide or brom-ethylmethylketone, 
but these have now practically disappeared as 
has bromacetone, another powerful tear producer 
which was used in shell and hand grenades. The 
very small amount of lacrymator now in use 
consists of a material called phenylcarbylamine 
chloride, which probably shows that the ex- 
tensive use of bromine compounds by the Germans 
has begun to tell on their bromine supplies, big as 
they were in the Stassfurt deposits before the war. 

At present the Germans use only three kinds 
of shell, though it is true that certain vari- 
ations exist in each class. The shell of each 
type are distinctively marked with different 
colored crosses from which the gases themselves 
are consequently named. The three kinds are 
the Green Cross, the Yellow Cross, and the Blue 
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Cross. The Green Cross gas is the chief killing 
gas. Chemically speaking, it is trichlormethyl- 
chloroformate. It isa most powerful asphyxiant 
and is the same kind of poison as the celebrated 
phosgen which is used in the cloud attacks and is 
also filled into trench mortar bombs. Like 
phosgen it has a “delayed” action and a man 
slightly gassed with it may think he is 
all right and then be taken ill and 
possibly succumb several hours later, 
especially if he has done any fatiguing 
work in between. A little of the Green 
Cross gas goes a long way, but it is 
not very persistent and will disappear 
from a gassed neighborhood fairly soon 
after the bombardment has ceased 
unless the weather is very cold. 

There are two variations of the 
Green Cross shell, called by the Ger- 
mans Green Cross 1 and Green Cross 
2. The former is the usual poisonous 
shell of to-day and contains the 
trichlormethylchloroformate —§ mixed 
with a proportion of chloropicrin, a 
material which in itself is very poison- 
ous and lacrymatory and which in 
smaller doses is apt to cause severe 
sickness—hence its nickname of 
“vomiting gas.” The Green Cross 2 
has the same basis but is mixed with a 
proportion of phosgen and the “ sneez- 
ing gas”’ of the Blue Cross shell. 


MUSTARD GAS 


The Yellow Cross gas is the cele- 
brated “mustard gas.” It is the gas, 
par excellence, for persisting. It will 
hang about even in the open for hours 
and possibly for days and if it once 
gets into a dugout, the latter is very 
difficult to ventilate even with the aid 
of fires. Mustard gas is not primarily 
a “killing” gas though it will do that as 
well, if breathed for a long time. Its 
chief value lies in the fact that, though 
it can be detected by its mustard or 
garlic-like smell and by the irritation 
it causes to the eyes, nose, and throat, 
it is not sufficiently objectionable at 
first to cause any alarm. The effects 
come on later—possibly hours later— 
and develop in intensity until the man 
affected becomes a definite, if not per- 
manent, casualty. The parts chiefly 
affected are the eyes and throat. The eyes 
suffer excruciating pain, swell up and discharge 
and, in fact, become temporarily blind. The 
throat and lungs get inflamed and corroded 
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“SNEEZE SHELL 


Or German “Blue 
Cross” gas shell. The 
heavy black portion 
shows the solid sneeze 
material embedded in 
the fused T. N. T. 


and bronchitis and possibly pneumonia are likely 
to be developed. 

The mustard gas also burns the skin, especially 
if actual drops of liquid come in contact with 
it, and popular attention has been fixed more on 
this aspect of the mustard gas than on any 
other. As a matter of fact, however, the skin 
burning is the least important poison- 
ous property and in itself is responsible 
for very few casualties. The chief 
effects are on the eyes and the respira- 
tory passages. 

As mustard gas will produce its 
effects in very low concentrations and 
as it is so very persistent, one can 
readily understand that it is a weapon 
of very great military value even if the 
casualties it causes are not so severe as 
those of the asphyxiant gases like the 
Green Cross. 

The third member of the trilogy, 
the Blue Cross Shell, is quite different 
from the other two. For one thing 
the active component is a solid and for 
another the shell itself is a high ex- 
plosive shell of almost full violence, the 
solid poison being embedded in the 
fused T. N. T. enclosed in a glass bot- 
tle or in some cases actually mixed up 
with a special explosive. When the 
shell bursts the solid chemical is ato- 
mized and distributed into the atmos- 
phere in the form of tiny particles 
which even in very small concentra- 
tions cause intense sneezing and are 
also very irritant to the eyes and lungs. 
Chemically speaking the substance is 
diphenylchlorarsine, but it is generally 
known simply as “sneezing gas.” Ap- 
parently the enemy hoped by disguis- 
ing its presence with the high explosive 
to attain a surprise effect and to have 
men gassed before they realized that 
gas shell were about. 

It will have been realized that the 
German gas shells are not really gas 
shells in the sense that they contain gas 
under pressure. Two of the “Colored 
Crosses” are liquids—the most volatile 
component of which is less volatile 
than water—and the third is a solid. 

Only after the explosion has particu- 
lated the poison and given it every op- 
portunity to vaporize can any appre- 
ciable concentration of gas be present in the air. 
In the case of the solid “sneezing gas” the fine 
particles probably remain more like a smoke and 
are hardly gasified at all. 
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GAS SHELL TACTICS 


German artillery instructions showing way to place gas shell in any wind movement—either horizontally or vertically. 
Heavy black lines denote targets, the circles show position of shell burst 


To obtain their maximum effect the gas shell 
are dropped just to windward of the target so that 
the gas is driven over the position by the action 
of the prevailing wind currents. For this purpose 
it is essential that the behavior of the wind be 
thoroughly studied, not only at the battery 
position, but also as to its likely behavior at the 
target end. Gas bombardments on small targets 
are, therefore, conducted in consultation with the 
local officers of the Gas and the Meteorological 
Services. For longer bombardments local vari- 
ations in wind direction due to contour or other 
features are not so important. 

The method of placing the gas with reference to 
the target for different wind directions is shown 
in the accompanying diagram copied from the 
German instructions on the subject, and is self- 
explanatory. 

With regard to the mustard gas the German 
Staff insists that full use be made of its slight 
smell and its non-immediate effects. To hide 
its presence as far as possible until it is too late, 
it is frequently fired (at any rate at first) in con- 
junction with high explosive. From two to four 
Yellow Cross shell are fired to one explosive shell. 

Owing to its great lasting power the Boche 
makes the mustard gas his chief neutralizing 
agent. By firing it on our batteries, our gathering 
and halting places, on our reserve lines, and so on, 


_ he compels our men to wear their masks—it may 


be for many hours on end—not necessarily during 
the fighting, but before they go up to the line— 


with the idea of causing them losses, paralyzing 
their activity, and wearing them out so that they 
will not arrive at the fighting with the freshness 
and vigor necessary to meet or to make an assault. 

Where an infantry advance is to be made 
the Germans generally choose targets — par- 
ticularly our artillery—owing to the possible 
danger of gassing their own troops, but this is 
not always possible and in certain cases they 
have used simultaneously with their gas shell, 
shell filled with red and purple dyes, in them- 
seives harmless, and intended to indicate con- 
taminated shell holes to the advancing infantry 
so that the gassed areas can be avoided. 

As a rule, however, the front line troops and 
other close-in targets are chiefly treated with 
Green Cross shell, frequently mixed up with 
Blue Cross or sreezing gas so as to prevent ad- 
justment or cause displacement of the respirators. 
Blue Cross shell are seldom used alone. This 
“non-persistent’’ gas bombardment of the front 
line generally ceases at least one hour before the 
assault, but the “persistent”? gas bombardment 
may continue throughout the operation. 

After a Green Cross bombardment evil smell- 
ing but harmless gases may be used so as to 
induce our fellows to continue wearing their 
masks although the advancing enemy will know 
that he can do without them and so on. But 
these are minor points in a much bigger game, the 
extent and importance of which are steadily in- 
creasing. 
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A Turco-German Attempt to Make Targets of 3,000 English and French in 
Constantinople—Bulgaria on the Auction Block 


BY 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


(Formerly American Ambassador to Turkey) 


SIXTH ARTICLE 


N THE second of May, 1915, Enver 
sent his aide to the American Em- 
bassy, bringing a message which he 
requested me to transmit to the 
French and British governments. 


About a week before the Allies had made their 
landing on the Gallipoli peninsula. They had 
evidently concluded that a naval attack by itself 
could not destroy the defenses and open the road 
to Constantinople, and they had now adopted 
the alternative plan of despatching large bodies of 
troops, to be supported by the guns of their 
warships. Already many thousands of Austral- 
ians and New Zealanders had entrenched them- 
selves at the tip of the peninsula, and the excite- 
ment that prevailed in Constantinople was almost 
as great as that which had been caused by the 
appearance of the fleet two months before. 

Enver now informed me that the Allied ships 
were bombarding in reckless fashion, and ignoring 
the well-established international rule that such 
bombardments should be directed only against 
fortified places; British and French shells, he said, 
were falling everywhere, destroying unprotected 





Moslem villages and killing hundreds of innocent 
non-combatants. Enver asked me to inform the 
Allied governments that such activities must 
immediately cease. He had decided to collect 
all the British and French citizens who were then 
living in Constantinople, take them down to 
the Gallipoli peninsula and scatter them in Mos- 
lem villages and towns. The Allied fleets would 
then be throwing their projectiles not only against 
peaceful and unprotected Moslems, but against 
their own countrymen. It was Enver’s idea that 
this threat, communicated by the American 
Ambassador to the British and French govern- 
ments, would soon put an end to “atrocities” of 
this kind. | was given a few days’ respite to get 
the information to London and Paris. 

At that time about 3,000 British and French 
citizens were living in Constantinople. The 
great majority belonged to the class known as 
Levantines; nearly all had been born in Turkey 
and in many cases their families had been domi- 
ciled in that country for two or more generations. 
The retention of their European citizenship is al- 
most their only contact with the nation from which 
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they have sprung. Not uncommonly we meet in 
the larger cities of Turkey men and womenwho are 
English by race and nationality, but who speak no 
English, French being the usual language of the 
Levantine. The great majority have never 
set foot in England, or any other European coun- 
try; they have only one home, and that is Turkey. 
The fact that the Levantineusually retains citizen- 
ship in the nation of his origin was now apparently 
making him a fitting object for Turkish vengeance. 
Besides these L.evantines, a large number of 
English and French were then living in Constan- 
tinople, as teachers in the schools, as missionaries, 
and as important business men and merchants. 
The Ottoman Government now proposed to 
assemble all these residents, both those who were 
immediately and those who were remotely ccn- 
nected with Great Britain and France, and to 
place them in exposed positions on the Gallipoli 
peninsula as targets for the Allied fleet. 
Naturally my first question when I received 
the startling information was whether the war- 
ships were really bombarding defenseless towns. 
If they were murdering non-combatant men, 
women, and children in this reckless fashion, 
such an act of reprisal as Enver now proposed 
would probably have had some justification. 
It seemed to me incredible, however, that the 
English and French could commit such barbari- 
ties. I had already received many complaints 
of this kind from Turkish officials which, on in- 
vestigation, had turned out to be untrue. Only 
a little while before Dr. Meyer, the first assistant 
to Suleyman Nouman, the Chief of the Medical 
Staff, had notified me that the British fleet had 
bombarded a Turkish hospital and killed 1,000 
invalids. When I looked into the matter, I found 
that the building had been but slightly damaged, 
and only one man killed. | now naturally 
suspected that this latest tale of Allied barbarity 
rested on a similarly flimsy foundation. I soon 
discovered, indeed, that this was the case. The 
Allied fleet was not bombarding Moslem villages 
at all. A number of British warships had been 
stationed in the Gulf of Saros, an indentation of 
the Aegean Sea, on the western side of the penin- 
sula, and from this vantage point they.were throw- 
ing shells into the city of Gallipoli. All the 
“bombarding” of towns in which they were now 
engaging was limited to this one city. In doing 
this the British Navy was not violating the rules 
of civilized warfare, for Gallipoli had long since 
been evacuated of its civilian population, and the 
Turks had established military headquarters in 
several of the houses, which had properly become 
the object of the Allied attack. I certainly knew 
of no rule of warfare which prohibited an attack 
pon a military headquarters! As to the stories 


of murdered civilians, men, women, and children, 
these proved to be gross exaggerations; as almost 
the entire civilian population had long since left, 
any casualties resulting from the bombardment 
must have been confined to the armed forces of 
the Empire. 

I now discussed, the situation for some time with 
Mr. Ernest Wevl, who was generally recognized 
as the leading French citizen in Constantinople, 
and with Mr. Hoffman Philip, the Counseiller of 
the Embassy, and then decided that | would go 
immediately to the Sublime Porte and protest to 
Enver. 

The Council of Ministers was sitting at the 
time, but Enver came out. His mood was more 
demonstrative than usual. As he described 
the attack of the British fleet, he became ex- 
tremely angry; it was not the imperturbable En- 
ver with whom I had become so familiar. 

“These cowardly English!” he exclaimed. 
“They tried for a long time to get through the 
Dardanelles, and we were too much for them! 
And see what kind of a revenge they are taking. 
Their ships sneak up into the outer bay, where 
our guns cannot reach them, and shoot over the 
hills at our little villages, killing harmless old men, 
women, and children, and bombarding our hospi- 
tals. Do you think we are going to let them do 
that? And what can we do? Our guns don’t 
reach over the hills, so that we cannot meet them 
in battle. If we could, we would drive them off, 
just as we did at the Straits a month ago. We 
have no fleet to send to England to bombard their 
unfortified towns as they are bombarding ours. 
So we have decided to move all the English and 
French we can find to Gallipoli. Let them kill! 
their own people as well as ours.” 

I told him that, granted that the circumstances 
were as he had stated them, he had grounds for 
indignation. But | called his attention to the 
fact that he was wrong; that he was accusing 
the Allies of crimes which they were not com- 


mitting. 
“This is about the most barbarous thing that 
you have ever contemplated,’ | said. “The 


British have a perfect right to attack a military 
headquarters like Gallipoli.” 

But my argument did not move Enver. | 
became convinced that he had not decided on 
this step as a reprisal, to protect his own country- 
men, but that he and his associates were really 
looking for revenge. ‘the fact that the Austral- 
ians and New Zealanders had successfully effected 
a landing had aroused their most barbarous in- 
stincts. Enver referred to this landing in our 
talk; though he professed to regard it lightly, and 
said that he would soon ‘push the French and 
English into the sea, | saw that it was causing 
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him much concern. The Turk, as | have said 
before, is psychologically primitive; to answer 
the British landing at Gallipoli by murdering 
hundreds of helpless British who were in his 
power would strike him as perfectly logical. As 
a result of this talk | gained only a few concessions. 
Enver agreed to postpone the deportation until 
Thursday—it was then Sunday, to exclude women 
and children from the order and to take none of 
the British and French who were then connected 
with American institutions. 

“All the rest will have to go,” was his final 
word. “Moreover,” he added, “we don’t pur- 
pose to have the English ships fire at the trans- 
ports we are sending to the Dardanelles. In the 
future we shall put a few Englishmen and French- 
men on every ship we send down there as a pro- 
tection to our own soldiers.” 


, 


DISTRACTED ALIENS AT THE AMERICAN EMBASSY 


When I returned to our Embassy | found that 
the news of the proposed deportation had been 
published. The amazement and despair that im- 
mediately resulted were unparalleled, even in that 
city of constant sensations. Europeans, by liv- 
ing for many years in the Levant, seem to ac- 
quire its emotions, particularly its susceptibility 
to fear and horror, greatly accentuated by their 
deprivation of the protection of their Embassies. 
A stream of frenzied people now began to pour 
into the Embassy. From their tears and cries one 
would have thought that they were immediately 
to be taken out and shot, and that there was any 
possibility of being saved seemed hardly to occur 
to them. Yet all the time they insisted that | 
should get individual exemptions. One could 
not go because he had a dependent family; an- 
other had a sick child; another was ill himself. My 
ante-room was full of frantic mothers, asking me 
to secure exemption for their sons, and of wives, 
who sought special treatment for their husbands. 
They made all kinds of impossible suggestions: | 
should resign my ambassadorship as a protest; 
I should even threaten Turkey with war by 
the United States! They constantly besieged my 
wife, who spent hours listening to their stories 
and comforting them. In all this exciting mass 
there were many who faced the situation with 
more courage. 

The day after my talk with Enver, Bedri, 
the Prefect of Police, began to arrest some of the 
victims. : 

The next morning one of my callers made what 
would ordinarily have seemed to be an obvious 
suggestion. This visitor was a German. He 
told me that Germany would suffer greatly in 
reputation if the Turks carried out this plan; 
the world would not possibly be convinced that 
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Germans had not devised the whole scheme. 
He said that I should call upon the German 
and Austrian Ambassadors; he was sure that they 
would support me in my pleas for decent treat- 
ment. As | had made appeals to Wangenheim sev- 
eral times before in behalf of foreigners, without 
success, I had hardly thought it worth while to 
ask his codperation in this instance. Moreover, 
the plan of using non-combatants as a protective 
screen in warfare was such a familiar German 
device that | was not at all sure that the German 
Staff had not instigated the Turks. I decided, 
however, to adopt the advice of my German 
visitor and seek Wangenheim’s assistance. | 
must admit that I did this as a forlorn hope, but 
at least I thought it only fair to Wangenheim to 
give him a chance to help. 


WANGENHEIM THINKS THE ACT A “PROPER ONE” 


I called upon him in the evening at ten o’clock 
and stayed with him until eleven. I spent the 
larger part of this hour in a fruitless attempt to 
interest him in the plight of these non-combatants. 
Wangenheim said point blank that he would not 
assist me. “It is perfectly proper,” he maintaineJ 
“for the Turks to establish a concentration camp 
at Gallipoli. It is also proper for them to put 
non-combatant English and French on their 
transports and thus insure them against attack.” 
As I made repeated attempts to argue the matter, 
Wangenheim would deftly shift the conversation 
to other topics. According to my record of this 
talk, written out at the time, the German-Am- 
bassador discussed almost every subject except 
the one upon which | had called. 

“This act of the Turks will greatly injure Ger- 
many’’—I would begin. 

“Do you know that the English soldiers at 
Gaba Tepe are without food and drink?” he 
would reply. ‘They made an attack to capture 
a well and were repulsed. The English have 
taken their ships away so as to prevent their 
soldiers from retreating——” 

“But about this Gallipoli business,” | inter- 


‘rupted. “Germans themselves here in Constanti- 


nople have said that Germany should stop 
it ii 





“The Allies landed 45,000 men on the penin- 
sula,” Wangenheim answered, “and of these 
10,000 were killed. Ina few days we shall attack 
the rest and destroy them.” 

When I attempted to approach the subject 
from another angle, this master diplomatist 
would begin discussing Rumania and the possi- 
bility of obtaining ammunition by way of that 
country. 

“Your Secretary Bryan,” he said, “has just 
issued a statement showing that it would be un 
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_ neutral for the United States to refuse to sell 
ammunition to the Allies. So we have used this 
same argument with the Rumanians; if it is un- 
neutral not to sell ammunition, it is certainly 
unneutral to refuse to transport it!” 

The humorous aspects of this argument ap- 
pealed to Wangenheim, but | reminded him that 
I was there to discuss the lives of between 2,000 
and 3,000 non-combatants. As I touched upon 
this subject again, Wangenheim replied that the 
United States would not be acceptable to Ger- 
many as a peacemaker now, because we were so 
friendly to the Entente. He insisted on giving 
me all the details of recent German successes 
in the Carpathians and the latest news on the 
Italian situation. 

“We would rather fight Italy than have her 
for our ally,” he said. 

At another time all this would have greatly 
entertained me, but not then. It was quite 
apparent that. Wangenheim would not discuss 
the proposed deportation, further than to say 
that the Turks were justified. His statement 
that it was planned to establish a “concentration 
camp” at Gallipoli unfolded his whole attitude. 
Up to this time the Turks had not established 
concentration camps for enemy aliens anywhere. 
| had earnestly advised them not to establish 
such camps, thus far with success. On the other 
hand, the Germans were protesting that Turkey 


was “too lenient” and urging the establishment: 


of such camps in the interior. Wangenheim’s 
use of the words “‘concentration camps in Galli- 
poli” showed that the German view was at last 
prevailing and that I was losing my battle for 
the foreigners: An internment camp is a dis- 
tressing place under the most favorable circum- 
‘Stances, but who, except a German or a Turk, 
ever conceived of establishing one right in the 
field of battle? Let us suppose that the English 
and the French should assemble all their enemy 
aliens, march them to the front, and place them 
in a camp in No Man’s Land, directly in the fire 
of both armies. That was precisely the kind of a 
“concentration camp” which the Turks and 
Germans now intended to establish for the resi- 
dent aliens of Constantinople—for my talk with 
Wangenheim left no doubt in my mind that the 
Germans were parties to the plot. They feared 
that the land attack on the Dardanelles would 
succeed, just as they had feared that the naval 
attack would succeed, and they were prepared 
to use any weapon, even the lives of several 
thousand non-combatants, in their efforts to 
make 1t a failure. 

My talk with Wangenheim produced no 
results, so far as enlisting his support was con- 
cerned, but it stiffened my determination to 


defeat this enterprise. I now called upon Palla- 
vicini, the Austrian Ambassador. He at once 
declared that the proposed deportation was 
“inhuman.” 

“T will take up the matter with the Grand 
Vizier,” he said, “and see if I can’t stop it.” 

“But you know that is perfectly useless,” | 
answered. “The Grand Vizier has no power— 
he is only a figurehead. Only one man can stop 
this; that is Enver.” 

Pallavicini had far finer sensibilities and a 
tenderer conscience than Wangenheim, and | 
had no doubt that he was entirely sincere in his 
desire to prevent this crime. But he was a 
diplomat of the old Austrian school. Nothing 
in his eyes was so important as diplomatic eti- 
quette. As the representative of his Emperor, 
propriety demanded that he should conduct all 
his negotiations with the Grand Vizier, who was 
also at that time Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
never discussed state matters with Talaat and 
Enver—indeed, he had only limited official 
relations with these men, the real rulers of Turkey. 
And now the saving of 3,000 lives was not, in 
Pallavicini’s eyes, any reason why he should dis- 
regard the traditional routine of diplomatic 
intercourse. 

“] must go strictly according to rules in this 
matter,” he said. And, in the goodness of his 
heart, he did speak to Said Halim. Following 
this example Wangenheim also spoke to the Grand 
Vizier. In Wangenheim’s case, however, the 
protest was merely intended for the official record. 

“You may fool some people,” I told the Ger- 
man Ambassador, “but you know that speaking 
to the Grand Vizier in this matter is as inconse- 
quential as shouting in the air.” 


BULGARIAN MINISTER INTERFERES FOR THE 
VICTIMS 


However, there was one member of the diplo- 
matic corps who worked wholeheartedly in behalf 
of the threatened foreigners. This was M. 
Koloucheff, the Bulgarian Minister. As soon as he 
heard of this latest Turco-German ‘outrage, he 
immediately came to me with offers of assistance. 
He did not propose to waste his time by a protest 
to the Grand Vizier, but announced his intention 
of going immediately to the source of authority, 
Enver himself. Koloucheff was an extrerhely 
important man at that particular time, for 
Bulgaria was then neutral and both sides were 
angling for her support. 

Meanwhile Bedri and his minions were busy 
arresting all the doomed English and French. 
The deportation was arranged to take place 
Thursday morning. On Wednesday the excite- 
ment reached the hysterical stage. It seemed 
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as if the whole foreign population of Constanti- 
nople had gathered at the American Embassy. 
Scores of weeping women and haggard men 
assembled in front and at the side of the building; 
more than three hundred gained personal access 
to my office, hanging desperately upon the Am- 
bassador and his staff. Many almost seemed 
to think that | personally held their fates in.my 
hand; in their agony of spirit some even de- 
nounced me, insisting that | was not exerting all 
my powers in their behalf. Whenever I left my 
office and passed into the hall | was almost mobbed 
by scores of terror-stricken and dishevelled 
mothers and wives. The nervous tension was 
frightful; | seized the telephone, called up Enver, 
and demanded an interview. 

He replied that he would be happy to receive 
me on Thursday. By this time, however, the 
prisoners would already have been on their way 
to Gallipoli. 

“No,” I replied, “I must see you this after- 
noon.” 

Enver made all kinds of excuses; he was busy, 
he had appointments scheduled for the whole day. 

“| presume you want to see me about the 
English and French,” he said. “If that is so, 
I] can tell you now that it will be useless. Our 
minds are made up. Orders have been issued 
to the police to gather them all by to-night and to 
ship them down to-morrow morning.” 

I still insisted that | must see him that after- 
noon and he still attempted to dodge the inter- 
view. 

“ My time is all taken,” he said. ‘‘ The Council 
of Ministers sits at four o’clock and the meeting 
is to be a very important one. | can’t absent 
myself.” 

Emboldened by the thought of the crowds 
of women that were flooding the whole Embassy 
I decided on an altogether unprecedented move. 

“T shall not be denied an interview,” | replied. 
“T shall come up to the cabinet room at four 
o'clock. If you refuse to receive me then, | shall 
insist on going into the council room and discuss- 
ing the matter with the whole cabinet. | shall 
be interested to learn whether the Turkish Cabi- 
net will refuse to receive the American Ambassa- 
dor.”’ 

It seemed to me that | could almost hear 
Enver gasp over the telephone. | presume few 
responsible ministers of any country have ever 
had such an astounding proposition made to them. 

“If you will meet me at the Sublime Porte at 
3.30,” he answered after a considerable pause, 
“| shall arrange to see you.”’ 

When I reached the Sublime Porte I was told 
that the Bulgarian Minister was having a pro- 
tracted conference with Enver. Naturally | was 


willing to wait, for | knew what the two men were 
discussing. Presently M. Koloucheff came out; 
his face was tense and anxious, clearly revealing 
the ordeal through which he had just passed. 

“It is perfectly hopeless,’ he said to me. 
“Nothing will. move Enver: he is absolutely 
determined that this thing shall go through. i 
cannot wish you good luck, for you will have 
none.”’ 


ENVER POLITE, BUT UNYIELDING 


The meeting which followed between Enver 
and myself was the most momentous | had had 
up to that time. We discussed the fate of the 
foreigners for nearly an hour. 1! found Enver in 
one of his most polite but most unyielding moods. 
He told me before | began that it was useless to 
talk—that the matter was a closed issue. But 
I insisted on telling him what a splendid im- 
pression Turkey’s treatment of her enemies 
had made on the outside world. “Your record 
in this matter is better than that of any other 
belligerent country,” | said. “You have not put 
them into concentration camps, you have let 
them stay here and continue their ordinary busi- 
ness, just as before. You have done this in spite 
of strong pressure to act otherwise. Why do 
you destroy all the good effect this has produced 
by now making such a fatal mistake as you 
propose?” 

But Enver insisted that the Allied fleets were 
bombarding unfortified towns, killing women, 
children, and wounded men. 

“We have warned them through you that they 
must not do this,” he said, “but they don’t 
stop.” 

This statement, of course, was not true, but 
I could not persuade Enver that hé was wrong. 
He expressed great appreciation for all that | 
had done, and regretted for my sake that he 
could not accept my advice. | told him that the 
foreigners had suggested that I threaten to give 
up the care of British and French interests. 

“Nothing would suit us better,’’ he quickly 
replied. “‘The only difficulty we have with you 
is when you come around and bother us with 
English and French affairs.” 

I asked him if I had ever given him any advice 
that had led them into trouble. He graciously 
replied that they had never yet made a mistake 
by following my suggestions. 

“Very well, take my advice in this case too,” 
I replied. “You will find later that you have 
made no mistake by doing so. I tell you that 
it is my positive opinion that your cabinet is 
committing a terrible error by taking this step.” 

“But | have given orders to this effect,” Enver 
answered. “| cannot countermand them. If | 
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did, my whole influence with the army would go. 
Once having given an order | never change it. 
My own wife asked me to have her servants 
exempted from military. service and | refused. 
The Grand Vizier asked exemption for his secre- 
tary, and | refused him, because | had given 
orders. I never revoke orders and | shall not 
do it in this case. If you can show me some way 
in which this order can be carried out and your 
protégés still saved, | shall be glad to listen.” 


“HOW MANY WILL YOU LET ME SEND?” 


] had already discovered one of the most con- 
spicuous traits in the Turkish character; its 
tendency to compromise and to bargain. En- 
ver’s request for a suggestion now gave me an 
opportunity to play on this characteristic. 

“All right,” I said. “I think | can. I should 
think you could still carry out your orders without 
sending allthe French and English residents down. 
If you would send only a few, you would still 
win your point. You could still maintain disci- 
pline in the army and these few would be as 
strong a deterrent to the Allied fleet as sending 
all.” 

It seemed to me that Enver almost eagerly 
seized upon this suggestion as a way out of his 
dilemma. 

“How many will you let me send?” he asked 
quickly. The moment he put this question | 
knew-that | had carried my point. . 

“T would suggest that you take twenty English 
and twenty French—forty in all.” 

“Let me have fifty,”’ he said. 

“All right—we won’t haggle over ten,” | 


answered. “But you must make another con- 
cession. Let me pick out the fifty who are 
to go.” 


This agreement had relieved the tension and 
now the gracious side of Enver’s nature began 
to show itself again. 

“No, Mr. Ambassador,” he replied. “You 
have prevented me from making a mistake this 
afternoon; now let me prevent you from making 
one. If you select the fifty men who are to go, 
you will simply make fifty enemies. | think too 
much of you to let you do that. I will prove to 
you that | am your real friend. Can’t you make 
some other suggestion?” 

“Why not take the youngest? They can stand 
the fatigue best.’ 

“That is fair,” answered Enver. He said that 
Bedri, who was in the building at that moment, 
would select the “victims.” This caused me 
some uneasiness; | knew that Enver’s modification 
of his order would displease Bedri, whose hatred 
of the foreigners had shown itself on many occa- 
sions, and that the head of the police would do 


his best to find some way of evading it. So | 
asked Enver to send for Bedri and give him his 
new orders in my presence. Bedri came in, and, 
as I had suspected, he did not like the new ar- 
rangement at all. As soon as he heard that he 
was to take only fifty and the youngest he threw 
up his hands and began to walk up and down the 
room. 

“No, no, this will never do!”’ he said. “I don’t 
want the youngest, | must have the notables!” 

But Enver stuck to the arrangement and gave 
Bedri orders to take only the youngest men. 
It was quite apparent that Bedri needed humor- 
ing, so | asked him to ride with me to the Ameri- 
can Embassy, where we would have tea and 
arrange all the details. » This invitation had an 
instantaneous effect which the American mind 
will have difficulty in comprehending. An Amer- 
ican would regard it as nothing wonderful to be 
seen publicly riding with an Ambassador— 
or to take tea at an Embassy. But this is a 
distinction which never comes to a minor func- 
tionary, such as a Prefect of Police, in the Turkish 
capital. Possibly I lowered the dignity of my 
office in extending this invitation to Bedri; 
Pallavicini would probably have thought so, 
but it certainly paid, for it made Bedri more 
pliable than he would otherwise have been. 


BEDRI BEGS FOR “THREE NOTABLES” 


When we reached the Embassy, we found the 
crowds still there, awaiting the results of my inter- 
cession. When I told the besiegers that only 
fifty had to go and these the youngest, they 
seemed momentarily stupefied. They could not 
understand it at first; they believed that | might 
obtain some modification of the order, but nothing 
like this. Then, as the truth dawned upon them, 
I found myself in the centre of a crowd that had 
apparently gone momentarily insane, this time 
not from grief, but from joy. Women, the tears 
streaming down their faces, insisted on throwing 
themselves on their knees, seizing both my hands 


and covering them with kisses. Mature men, 


despite my violent protestations, persisted in 
hugging me and kissing me on both cheeks. For 
several minutes | struggled with this crowd, 
embarrassed by its demonstrations of gratitude, 
but finally I succeeded in breaking away and 
secreting myself and Bedri in an inner room. 

“Can’t I have a few notables?” he asked. 

“T’ll give you just one,” I replied. 

“Can’t I have three?’’ he asked again. 

“You can have all who are under fifty,” | 
answered. 

But that did not satisfy him, as there was not 
a solitary person of distinction under that age 
limit. Bedri really had his eye on Messieurs Weyl, 
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Rey, and Dr. Frew. But I had one “notable” up 
my sleeve whom | was willing to concede. Dr. 
Wigram, an Anglican clergyman, one of the most 
prominent men in the foreign colony, had pleaded 
with me, asking that he might be permitted to 
go with the hostages and furnish them such con- 
solation as religion could give them. I knew 
that nothing would delight Dr. Wigram more 
than to be thrown as a sop to Bedri’s passion for 
“notables.” ~ 

“Dr. Wigram is the only notable you can have,” 
| said to Bedri. So he accepted him as the best 
that he could do in that line. 

Mr. Hoffman Philip, the Counseiller of the 
American Embassy—now American Minister 
to Colombia—had already expressed a desire to 
accompany the hostages, so that he might minis- 
ter to their comfort. This manifestation of a 
fine humanitarian spirit was nothing new in 
Mr. Philip. Although not in good health, 
Mr. Philip had returned to Constantinople after 
Turkey had entered the war, in order that he 
might assist me in the work of caring for the 
refugees. Through all that arduous period he 
constantly displayed that sympathy for the 
unfortunate, the sick and the poor, which is 
innate in his character. Though it was some- 
what irregular for a representative of the Embassy 
to engage in such a hazardous enterprise as this 
one, Mr. Philip pleaded so earnestly that finally 
I reluctantly gave my consent. | also obtained 
permission for Mr. Arthur Ruhl and Mr. Henry 
West Suydam, of the Brooklyn Eagle, to accom- 
pany the party. 

At the end Bedri had to have his little joke. 
Though the fifty were informed that the boat for 
Gallipoli would leave the next morning at six 
o’clock, Bedri, with his police, visited their houses 
at midnight, and routed them all out of bed. 
The crowd that assembled at the dock the next 
morning looked somewhat weather-beaten and 
worse for wear. Bedri was there, superintending 
the whole proceeding, and when he came up to me, 
he good-naturedly reproached me again for letting 
him have only one “notable.’”’ In the main he 
behaved very decently, though he could not re- 
frain from telling the hostages that the British 
airplanes were dropping bombs on Gallipoli! 
Of the twenty-five “Englishmen” assembled 
there were only two who had been born in Eng- 
land, and of the twenty-five “Frenchmen” only 
two who had been born in France! They carried 


satchels containing food and other essentials, their 
assembled relatives had additional bundles, and 
Mrs. Morgenthau sent several large cases of food 
to the ship. The parting of these young men 
with their families was affecting, but they all stood 
it bravely. 
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I returned to the Embassy, somewhat wearied 
by the excitement of the last few days and in no 
particularly gracious humor for the honor which 
now awaited me. For | had been there only a 
few minutes when His Excellency, the German 
Ambassador, was announced. Wangenheim dis- 
cussed commonplaces for a few minutes and then 
approached the real object of his call. He asked 
me to telegraph to Washington that he had been 
“helpful” in getting the number of the Gallipoli 
hostages reduced to fifty! In view of the actual 
happenings this request was so preposterous that 
I almost laughed in his face. | had known that, 
in going through the form of speaking to the 
Grand Vizier, Wangenheim had been manufac- 
turing an alibi for future use, but | had not ex- 
pected him to fall back upon it so soon. 

“Well,” said Wangenheim, “at least telegrapk 
your Government that I didn’t ‘hetz’ the Turks 
in this matter.” 

The German verb “hetzen”’ means about the 
same as the English “sic,” in the sense of inciting 
a dog... I was in no mood to give Wangenheim 
a clean bill of health, and told him so. In fact, 
I specifically reported to Washington that he 
had refused tu help me. A day or two afterward 
Wangenheim called me on the telephone and 
began to talk in an excited and angry tone. 
His Government had wired him about my tele- 
gram to Washington. 
desired credit for assistance in matters of this 
kind, he should really exert himself and do some- 
thing. ; 

The hostages had an uncomfortable time at 
Gallipoli; they were put into two wooden houses, 
with no beds and no food except that which they 
had brought themselves. The days and nights 
were made wretched by the abundant vermin 
that is a commonplace in Turkey. Had Mr. 
Philip not gone with them, they would have 
suffered seriously. After the unfortunates had 
been there for a few days I began work with 
Enver again to get them back. Sir Edward 
Grey, then British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
had requested our State Department to send 
me a message with the request that I present 
it to Enver and his fellow ministers; its purport 
was that the British Government would hold 
them personally responsible for any injury to the 
hostages. I presented this message to Enver 
on May oth. I had seen Enver in many moods 
but the unbridled rage which Sir Edward’s ad- 
monition now caused was something entirely 
new. As I read the telegram his face became 
livid, and he absolutely lost control of himself. 
The European polish which Enver had sedulously 
acquired dropped like a mask; I now saw him for 


_ what he really was—a savage, blood-thirsty Turk, 
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“They will not come back!” he shouted. “| 
shall let them stay there until they rot!”’ 

“T would like to see those English touch me!”’ 
he continued. | saw that the method which | 
had adopted with Enver, that of persuasion, was 
the only possible way of handling him. | tried 
to soothe the Minister now, and, after a while, 
he quieted down. 

“But don’t ever threaten me again!” he said. 

After spending a week at Gallipoli, the party 
returned. The Turks had moved their military 
headquarters from Gallipoli and the English 
fleet, therefore, ceased to bombard it. All came 
back in good condition and were welcomed home 
with great enthusiasm. 


II 


The Gallipoli deportation gives some idea of 
my difficulties in attempting to fulfil my duty as 
the representative of Allied interests in the Otto- 
man Empire. Yet, despite these occasional 
outbursts of hatred, in the main the Turkish 
officials themselves behaved very well. They 
had promised me at the beginning that they 
would treat their alien enemies decently, and 
would permit them either to remain in Turkey, 
and follow their accustomed occupations, or to 
leave the Empire. They apparently believed 
that the world would judge them, after the 
war was over, not by the way they treated 
their own subject peoples but by the way they 
treated the subjects of the enemy,powers. The 
result was that a Frenchman, an Englishman, or 
an Italian enjoyed far greater security in Turkey 
than an Armenian, a Greek, or a Jew. Yet 
against this disposition to be decent a persistent 
malevolent force was constantly manifesting 
itself. In a letter to the State Department, | 
described the influence that was working against 
foreigners in Turkey. The German Ambassador, 
I wrote in substance, keeps pressing on the 
Turks the advisability both of repressive meas- 
ures and of detaining as hostages the sub- 
jects of the belligerent powers. | have had to 
encounter the persistent opposition of my German 
colleague in endeavoring to obtain permission for 
the departure of the subjects of the nationalities 
under our protection. , 

Now and then the Turkish officials would re- 
taliate upon one of their enemy aliens, usually 
in reprisal for some injury, or fancied injury, 
inflicted on their own subjects in enemy countries. 
Such acts gave rise to many exciting episodes, 
some tragical, some farcical, all illuminating in 
the light they shed upon Turkish character and 
upon Teutonic methods. 

One afternoon | was sitting with Talaat, dis- 
cussing routine matters, when his telephone rang. 


“ Pour vous,” said the Minister, handing me the 
receiver. 

It was one of my secretaries. He told me 
that Bedri had arrested Sir Edwin Pears, had 
thrown him into prison and had seized all his 
papers. Sir Edwin was one of the best known 
British residents of Constantinople. For forty 
years he had practiced law in the Ottoman capital ; 
he had also written much for the press during that 
period, and had published several books which 
had given him fame as an authority on Oriental 
history and politics. He was about eighty years 
old and of venerable and distinguished appear- 
ance. When the war started | had exacted a 
special promise from Talaat and Bedri that, in no 
event should Sir Edwin Pears and Prof. van 
Millingen, of Robert College be disturbed. This 
telephone message which I now received—curi- 
ously enough, in Talaat’s presence—seemed to 
indicate that this promise had been broken. 

I now turned to Talaat and spoke in a manner 
that made no attempt to conceal my displeasure. 

“Ts this all your promises are worth?” | asked. 
“Can’t you find anything better to do than to 
molest such a respectable old man as Sir Edwin 
Pears? What has he ever done to youP”’ 

“Come, come, don’t get excited,” rejoined 
Talaat. ‘“He’s only been in prison for a few 
hours, and | will see that he is released.” 


‘ 


TALAAT “UNDER ARREST” 


He tried to get Bedri on the wire, but failed. 
By this time I knew Bedri well enough to under- 
stand his method of operation. When Bedri 
really wished to be reached on the telephone, he 
was the most accessible man in the world; when 
his presence at the other end of the wire might 
prove embarrassing, the most painstaking search 
could not reveal his whereabouts. As Bedri 
had given me his solemn promise that Sir Edwin 
should not be disturbed, this was an occasion 
when the Prefect of Police preferred to keep him- 
self inaccessible. | 

“| shall stay in this room until you get Bedri,” 
I now told Talaat. The big Turk took the situa- 
tion good-humoredly. We waited a considerable 
period, but Bedri succeeded in avoiding an en-— 
counter. Finally I called up one of my secretaries 
and told him to go out and hunt for the missing 
Prefect. 

“Tell Bedri,”’ I said, “that | have Talaat under 
arrest in his own office and that | shall not let 
him leave it until he has been able to instruct 
Bedri to release Sir Edwin Pears.” — 

Talaat was greatly enjoying the comedy of the 
situation; he knew Bedri’s ways even better than | 
did and he was much interested in seeing whether 
I should succeed in finding him. But in a few 
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moments the telephone rang. It was Bedri. 
| told Talaat to tell him that | was going to the 
prison in my own automobile to get Sir Edwin 
Pears. 

“Please don’t let him do that,” replied Bedri. 
“Such an occurrence would make me personally 
ridiculous and destroy my influence.” 

“Very well,” 1 replied, “1 shall wait until 6.15. 
If Sir Edwin is not restored to his family by that 
time, | shall go to the Police Headquarters and 
get him.” 

As | returned to the Embassy I stopped at the 
Pears’ residence and attempted to soothe Lady 
Pears and her daughter. 

“If your father is not here at 6.15,” I told Miss 
Pears, “please let me know immediately. 

Promptly at that time my telephone rang. 
It was Miss Pears, who informed me that Sir 
Edwin had just reached home. 

The next day Sir Edwin called at the Embassy 
to thank me for my efforts in his behalf. He told 
me that the German Ambassador had also worked 
for his release. This latter statement naturally 
surprised me, as | knew no one else had had a 
chance to do anything as everything transpired 
while | was in Talaat’s office. Half an hour 
afterward | met Wangenheim himself; he dropped 
in at Mrs. Morgenthau’s reception. | referred 
to the Pears case and asked him whether he had 
used any influence in securing his release. My 
question astonished him greatly. 

“What?” he said. “I helped you to secure 
his release! Der alte gauner! (The old rascal.) 
Why, I was the man who had him arrested!” 

“What have you got against him?”’ I asked. 

“In 1876,” Wangenheim replied, “that man 
was pro-Russian and against Turkey!” 

Such are the long memories of the Germans! 
In 1876, Sir Edwin wrote several articles for the 
London Daily News describing the Bulgarian mas- 
sacres. At that time the reports of these fiend- 
ish atrocities were generally disbelieved and Sir 
Edwin’s letters placed all the incontrovertible 
facts before the English-speaking peoples, and had 
much to do with the emancipation of Bulgaria 
from Turkish rule. This act of humanity and 
journalistic statesmanship had brought Sir Edwin 
much fame and now, after forty years, Germany 
proposed to punish him by casting him into a 
Turkish prison! Again the Turks proved more 
considerate than their German Allies, for they not 
only gave Sir Edwin his liberty and his papers, 
but permitted him to return to London. 

Bedri, however, was a little mortified at my 
successful intervention in this instance and de- 
cided to even up the score. Next to Sir Edwin 
Pears, the most prominent English-speaking 
barrister in Constantinople was Dr. Mizzi, a 
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Maltese, 70 years old. The ruling powers had a 
grudge against him, for he was the proprietor 
of the Levant Herald, a paper which had published 
articles criticizing the Union and Progress Com- 
mittee. On the very night of the Pears 
episode, Bedri went to Dr. Mizzi’s house at eleven 
o'clock, routed the old gentleman out of bed, 
arrested him, and placed him on a train for An- 
gora, in Asia Minor. As a terrible epidemic of 
typhus was raging at Angora, this was not a 
desirable place of residence for a man of Dr. 
Mizzi’s years. The next morning, when | heard 
of it for the first time, Dr. Mizzi was well on the 
way to his place of exile. 

“This time | got ahead of you!” said Bedri, 
with a triumphant laugh. He was as_ good- 
natured about it and as pleased asa boy. At 
last he had “put one over” on the American 
Ambassador, who had been unguardedly asleep 
in his bed when this old man had been railroaded 
to a fever camp in Asia Minor. 

But Bedri’s success was not so complete, after 
all. At my request Talaat had Dr. Mizzi sent 
to Konia, instead of to Angora. There one of 
the American missionaries, Dr. Dodd, had a 
splendid hospital; | arranged that Dr. Mizzi 
could have a nice room in this building, and here 
he lived for several months, with congenial asso- 
ciates, good food, a healthy atmosphere, all the 
books he wanted, and one thing without which 
he would have been utterly miserable—a piano. 
So | still thaught that the honors between Bedri 
and myself were a little better than even. 


“SPECIAL TREATMENT” FOR SUBMARINE OFFICERS 


When the English authorities arrested the 
Turkish Consul and his staff at Saloniki, the 
Turks promptly imprisoned nine leading members 
of the French colony. It took me nearly three 
weeks to have them released. Early in January, 
1916, word was received that the English were 
maltreating Turkish war prisoners in Egypt. 
Soon afterward | received letters from two Aus- 
tralians, Commander Stoker and Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald, telling me that they had been con- 
fined for eleven days ina miserable, dampdungeon 
at the War Office, with no companions except a 
monstrous swarm of vermin. These two naval 
officers had come to Constantinople on sub- 
marines which had made the daring trip from 
England, dived under the mines in the Dar- 
danellzs and arrived in the Marmora, where 
for several weeks they terrorized and dom- 
inated this inland sea, practically putting an end 
to all shipping. The particular submarine on 
which my correspondents arrived, the FE 15, had 
been caught in the Dardanelles, and its crew and 
officers had been sent to the Turkish military 
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prison at Afium Kara Hissar in Asia Minor. 
When news of the alleged maltreatment of 
Turkish prisoners in Egypt was received, lots 
were drawn among these prisoners to see which 
two should be taken to Constantinople and im- 
prisoned in reprisal. Stoker and Fitzgerald 
drew the unlucky numbers, and had been lying 
in this terrible underground cell for eleven days. 
| immediately took the matter up with Enver and 
suggested that a neutral doctor and officer exam- 
ine the Turks in Egypt and report on the truth 
of the stories. We promptly received word 
that the report was false, and that, as a matter 
of fact, the Turkish prisoners in English hands 
were receiving excellent treatment. 

About this time | called on Monsignor Dolci, 
the Apostolic Delexate in Turkey. He happened 
to refer to a Lieutenant Fitzgerald, who, he said, 
was then a prisoner of war at Afium Kara Hissar. 

“]T am much interested in him,”’ said Monsignor 
Dolci, “because he is engaged to the daughter 
of the British Minister to the Vatican. I spoke 
to Enver about him and he promised that he 
would receive special treatment.” 

“What is his first name?’’? I asked. 

“ Jeffrey.” 

“He’s receiving ‘special treatment’ indeed,” 
] answered. “Do you know that he is in a dun- 
geon in Constantinople this very moment?”’ 

Naturally M. Dolci was much disturbed but | 
reassured him, saying that his protégé would 
be released in a few days. 

“You see how shamefully you treated these 
young men,” | now said to Enver, “you should 
do something to make amends.” 

“All right, what would you suggest?” 

Stoker and Fitzgerald were prisoners of war, 
and, according to the usual rule, would have been 
sent back to the prison camp after being released 
from their dungeon. I now proposed that 
Enver should give them a vacation of eight days 
in Constantinople. He entered into the spirit of 
the occasion and the men were released. They 
certainly presented a sorry sight; they had spent 
twenty-five days in the dungeon, with no chance 
to bathe or to shave, with no change of linen or 
any of the decencies of life. But Mr. Philip 
took charge, furnished them the necessaries, 
and in a brief period we had before us two young 
and handsome British naval officers. Their 
eight days’ freedom turned out to be a triumphal 
procession, notwithstanding that they were al- 
ways accompanied by an_ English - speaking 
Turkish officer. Monsignor Dolci and the Ameri- 
can Embassy entertained them at dinner and 
they had a pleasant visit at the Girls’ College. 
When the time came to return to their prison 
camp, the young men declared that they would 
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be glad to spend another month in dungeons, 
if they could have a corresponding period of free- 
dom in the city when liberated. 

In spite of all that has happened | shall always 
have a kindly feeling toward Enver for his treat- 
ment of Fitzgerald. | told the Minister of War 
about the Lieutenant’s engagement. 

“Don’t you think he’s been punished enough? ”’ 
| asked. ‘“‘Why don’t you let the boy go home 
and marry his sweetheart?”’ 

The proposition immediately appealed to 
Enver’s sentimental side. 

“T’ll do it,” he replied, “if he will give me his 
word of honor not to fight against Turkey any 
more.” 

Fitzgerald naturally gave this promise, and so 
his comparatively brief stay in the dungeon had 
the result of freeing him from imprisonment and 
restoring him to happiness. As poor Stoker 
had formed no romantic attachments that would 
have justified a similar plea in his case, he had 
to go back to the prison in Asia Minor. He did 
this, however, in a genuinely sporting spirit that 
was worthy of the best traditions of the British 
Navy. * 


IT] 


The failure of the Allied fleet at the Darda- 
nelles did not definitely settle the fate of Constan- 
tinople. Naturally the Turks and the Germans 
felt immensely relieved when the fleet sailed 
away. But they were by no means entirely easy 
in their mind. The most direct road to the an- 
cient capita] still remained available to their en- 
emies. 

In early September, 1915, one of the most 
influential Germans in the city gave me a detailed 
explanation of the prevailing military situation. 
He summed up the whole matter in the single 
phrase: 

“We cannot hold the Dardanelles without the 
military support of Bulgaria.” 

This, meant, of course, that, unless Bulgaria 
adopted the cause of Turkey and the Central 
Empires, the Gallipoli expedition would succeed, 
Constantinople would fall, the Turkish Empire 
would collapse, Russia would be recreated as. an 
economic and military power, and the war, in a 
comparatively brief period, would terminate in 
a victory for the Entente. Not improbably the 
real neutrality of Bulgaria would have had the 
same result. It is thus perhaps not too much 
to say that, in September and October of 1915, 
the Bulgarian Government held the duration of 
the war in its hands. 

This fact is of such preéminent importance 
that | can hardly emphasize it too strongly. | 
suggest that my readers take down the map of a 
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part of the world with which they are not very 
familiar—that of the Balkan States, as deter- 
mined by the Treaty of Bucharest. All that 
remains of European Turkey is a small irregular 
area stretching perhaps one hundred miles west 
of Constantinople. The nation whose land is 
contiguous everywhere to Turkey is Bulgaria. 
The main railroad line to Western Europe starts 
at Constantinople and runs through Bulgaria, 
by way of Adrianople, Phillipopolis, and Sofia. 
At that time Bulgaria could create an army of 
500,000 well trained, completely organized troops. 
Should these once start marching toward Con- 
stantinople, there was practically nothing to bar 
their way. Turkey had a considerable army, it is 
true, but it was then finding plenty of employment 
repelling the Allied forces at the Dardanelles 
and the Russians in the Caucasus. With Bul- 
garia hostile, Turkey could obtain neither troops 
nor munitions from Germany. Turkey would 
have been completely isolated, and, under the 
pounding of Bulgaria, would have disappeared 
as a military force, and as a European state, in 
one very brief campaign. 


4 
“CANNOT HOLD DARDANELLES WITHOUT BUL- 
GARIA 


I wish to direct particular attention to this 
railroad, for it was, after all; the main strategic 
prize for which Germany was contending. After 
leaving Sofia it crosses Northeastern Serbia, 
the most important stations being at Nish and 
Belgrade. From the latter point it crosses the 
River Save and later the River Danube, and 
thence pursues its course to Budapest and Vienna 
and thence to Berlin. Practically all the 
military operations that took place in the 
Balkans in 1915-16 had for their ultimate ob- 
ject the possession of this road. Once holding 
this line Turkey and Germany would no longer 
be separated; economically and militarily they 
would become a unit. The Dardanelles, as | 
have described, was the link that connected 
Russia with her Allies; with this passage’ closed 
Russia’s collapse rapidly followed. The valley 
of the Morava and the Maritza in which this 
railroad is laid, constituted for Turkey a kind of 
waterless Dardanelles. In her possession it gave 
her access to her Allies; in the possession of her 
enemies, the Ottoman Empire would go to pieces. 
Only the accession of Bulgaria to the Teutonic 
cause could give the Turks and Germans this 
advantage. As soon as Bulgaria entered, that 
section of the railroad extending to the Serbian 
frontier would at once become available. If 
Bulgaria joined the Central Powers as an active 
participant, the conquest of Serbia would in- 
evitably follow, and this would give the link ex- 
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tending from Nish to Belgrade to the Teutonic 
powers. Thus the Bulgarian alliance would 
make Constantinople a suburb of Berlin, place 
all the resources of the Krupps at the disposal 
of the Turkish army, make inevitable the failure 
of the Allied attack on Gallipoli, and lay the 
foundation of that Oriental Empire which had 
been for thirty years the mainspring of German 
policy. 

It is thus apparent what my German friend 
meant, when, in early September he said that, 
“without Bulgaria we cannot hold the Darda- 
nelles.”” Everybody sees this so clearly now that 
there is a prevalent belief that Germany had 
arranged this Bulgarian alliance before the out- 
break of the war. On this point I have no in- 
formation. That the Bulgarian king and the 
Kaiser may have arranged this codperation in 
advance is not unlikely. But we must not make 
the mistake of believing that this settled the 
matter for the experiences of the last few years 
shows us that treaties are not always lived 
up to. Whether there was an understanding or 
not, | know that the Turkish officials and the 
Germans by no means regarded it as settled that 
Bulgaria would take their side. In their talks 
with me they constantly showed the utmost 
apprehension over the outcome; and at one 
time the fear was general that Bulgaria would 
take the side of the Entente. 


COLLEGE GIRLS AS PAWNS IN DIPLOMACY 


I had my first personal contact with the Bul- 
garian negotiations in the latter part of. May, 
when | was informed that M. Koloucheff, the 
Bulgarian Minister, had notified Robert College 
that the Bulgarian students could not remain in 
Constantinople until the end of the college year, 
but would have to return home by June 5th. 
The College for Women had also received word 
that all the Bulgarian girls must return at the 
same time. Both these American institutions 
had many Bulgarian students, in most cases 
splendid representatives of their country; it is 
through these colleges, indeed, that the distan‘ 
United States and Bulgaria had established such 
friendly relations. But they had never had such 
an experience before. 

Everybody was discussing the meaning of 


this move. It seemed quite apparent. The 
chief topic of conversation at that time 
was Bulgaria. Would she enter the war: 


If so, on which side would she cast her 
fortunes? One day it was reported that she 
would join the Entente; the next day that she 
had decided to ally herself with the Central 
Powers. The prevailing belief was that she was 
actively bargaining with both sides and looking 
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for the highest terms. Should Bulgaria go with 
the Entente, however, it would be-undesirable 
to have any Bulgarian subjects marooned in 
Turkey. As the boys and girls in the American 
colleges usually came from important Bulgarian 
families—one of them was the daughter of 
General Ivanoff, who led the Bulgarian armies 
in the Balkan Wars—the Bulgarian Government 
might naturally have a particular interest in their 
safety. 

The conclusion reached by most people was 
that Bulgaria had decided to take the side of 
the Entente. The news rapidly.spread through- 
out Constantinople. The Turks were partic- 
ularly impressed. Dr.. Patrick, President of 
Constantinople College, arranged a_ special 
hurried commencement for her Bulgarian students 
which | attended. It was a sad occasion, more 
like a funeral than the festivity that usually 
took place. I found the Bulgarian girls almost 
in a hysterical state; they all believed that war was 
coming immediately, and that they were being 
bundled home merely to prevent them from 
falling into the clutches of the Turks. My sym- 
pathies were so aroused that we brought them 
down to the American Embassy, where we all 
spent a delightful evening. After dinner the 
girls dried their eyes and entertained us by singing 
many of their beautiful Bulgarian songs and 
what had started as a mournful day thus had a 
happy ending. Next morning the girls all left 
for Bulgaria. 

A few weeks afterward the Bulgarian Minister 
told me that the Government had summoned 
the students home merely for. political effect. 
There was no immediate likelihood of war, he 
said. But Bulgaria wished Germany and Turkey 
to understand that there was still a chance that 
she might join the Entente. Bulgaria, as all of 
us suspected, was apparently on the auction 
block. The one fixed fact in the Bulgarian 
position was the determination to have Mace- 
donia. Everything, said Koloucheff, depended 
upon that. His conversations reflected the 
general Bulgarian view that Bulgaria had fairly 
won this territory in the first Balkan War, that the 
Powers had unjustly permitted her to be deprived 
of it, that it was Bulgarian by race, language, and 


tradition, and that there could be no permanent © 


peace in the Balkans until it was returned to its 
rightful possessors. But Bulgaria insisted on 
more than a promise, to be redeemed after the 
war was over; she demanded immediate occupa- 
tion. Once Macedonia were turned over to 
Bulgaria, she would join her forces to those of the 
Entente.. There were two great prizes in the 
game then being played in the Balkans, one was 
Macedonia, which Bulgaria must have, and the 
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other Constantinople, which Russia was deter- 
mined to get. Bulgaria was entirely wi ling that 
Russia should have Constantinople if she herself 
could obtain Macedonia. 

I was given to understand that the Bulgarian 
General Staff had plans all completed for the 
capture of Constantinople, and that they had 
shown these plans to the Entente. Their pro- 
gramme called for a Bulgarian army of 300,000 
men advancing upon Constantinople twenty- 
three days from the time the signal to start 
should be given—but promises of Macedonia 
would not suffice; they must have possession. 

Bulgaria recognized the difficulties of the 
Allied position. She did not believe that Serbia 
and Greece would voluntarily surrender Mace- 
donia, nor did she believe that the Allies would 
dare to take this country away from them by 
force. In that event, she thought that there 
was a danger that Serbia might make a separate 
peace with the Central Powers. On the other 
hand, Bulgaria would object if Serbia received 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as compensation for the 
loss of Macedonia—she felt that an enlarged 
Serbia would be a constant menace to her, and 
hence a future menace to peace in the Balkans. 
Thus the situation was extremely difficult and 
complicated. 

One of the best informed men in Turkey was 
Paul Weitz, the correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Weitz was more than a journalist; he 
had spent thirty years in Constantinople and had 
the most intimate personal knowledge of Turk- 
ish affairs, and he was the confidant and adviser 
of the Gérman Embassy. His duties there were 
really semi-diplomatic. Weitz had really been 
one of the most successful agencies in the German 
penetration of Turkey; it was common talk that 
he knew every important man in the Turkish 
Empire, the best way to approach him, and his 
price. I had several talks with Weitz about 
Bulgaria during those critical August and early 
September days. He said many times that it 
was not at all certain that she would join her 
forces with Germany. Yet on September 7th 
Weitz came to me with important news. The 
situation had changed over night. Baron Neu- 
rath, the Counseiller of the German Embassy 
at Constantinople, had gone to Sofia, and, as 
a result of his visit, an agreement had been signed 
that would make Bulgaria Germany’s ally. 


HOW GERMANY WON OVER BULGARIA 


Germany, said Weitz, had won over Bulgaria 
by doing scmething which the Entente had not 
been able and willing to do. It had secured her 
the immediate possession of a piece of coveted 
territory. Serbia had refused to give Bulgaria 
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immediate possession of Macedonia; Turkey, 
on the other hand, had now surrendered a piece 
of the Ottoman Empire. The amount of land 
in question, it is true, was apparently insignificant, 
yet it had great strategic advantages and repre- 
sented a genuine sacrifice by Turkey. The Ma- 
ritza River, a few miles north of Enos, bends, to 
the east, to the north, and then to the west again, 
creating a block of territory, with an area of 
nearly 1,000 square miles, including the important 
cities of Demotica, Kara-Agatch, and half of 
Adrianople. What makes this land particularly 
important is that it contains about fifty miles 
of the railroad which runs from Dedeagatch to 
Sofia. All this railroad, that is, except this 
fifty .miles, is laid in Bulgarian territory, this 
short strip, extending through Turkey, cuts 
Bulgaria’s communications with the Mediterra- 
nean. Naturally Bulgaria yearned for this strip 
of land; and Turkey now handed it over to her. 
This cession cleared up the whole Balkan situation 
and it made Bulgaria an ally of Turkey and the 
Central Powers. Besides the railroad, Bulgaria 
obtained that part of Adrianople which lay west 
of the Maritza River. In addition, of course, 
Bulgaria was to receive Macedonia, as soon as 
that province could be occupied by Bulgaria 
and her allies. 

I vividly remember the exultation of Weitz 
when this agreement was signed. 

“It’s all settled,” he told me. “Bulgaria has 
decided to join us. It was all arranged last night 
at Sofia.” 

The Turks also were greatly relieved. For the 
first time they saw the way out of their troubles. 
The Bulgarian arrangement, Enver told me, had 
taken a tremendous weight off their minds. 

“We Turks are entitled to the credit,’’ he said, 
“of bringing Bulgaria in on the side of the Central 
Powers. She would never have come to our as- 
sistance if we hadn’t given her that slice of land. 
By surrendering it immediately and not waiting 
till the end of the war, we showed our good faith. 
It was very hard for us to do it, of course, es- 
pecially to give up part of the city of Adrianople, 
but it was worth the price. We really surren- 
dered this territory in exchange for Constanti- 
nople, for, if Bulgaria had not come in on our 
side, we would have lost this city. Just think 
how enormously we have improved our position. 
We have had to keep more than 200,000 men at 
the Bulgarian fronticr, to protect us against any 
possible attack from that quarter. We can now 
transfer all these troops to the Gallipoli peninsula, 
and thus make it absolutely impossible that the 
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Allies’ expedition can succeed. We are also 
greatly hampered at the Dardanelles by the lack 
of ammunition. But Bulgaria, Austria, and 
Germany are to make a joint attack on Serbia 
and will completely control that country in a few 
weeks. So we shall have a direct railroad line 
from Constantinople into Austria and Germany 
and can get all the war supplies which we need. 
With Bulgaria on our side no attack can be made 
on Constantinople from the north—we have 
created an impregnable bulwark against Russia. 
I do not deny that the situation has caused us 
great anxiety. We were afraid that Greece and 
Bulgaria would join hands, and that would also 
bring in Rumania. Then Turkey would have 

een lost; they would have had us between a 
pair of pincers. But now we have only one task 
before us, that is to drive the English and French 
at the Dardanelles into the sea. With all the 
soldiers and all the ammunition which we need, 
we shall do this in a very short time. We gave 
up that piece of land because we saw that that 
was the way to win the war.” 

The outcome justified Enver’s prophecies in 
almost every detail. Three months after Bul- 
garia accepted the Teutonic bribe, the Entente 
admitted defeat and withdrew its forces from the 
Dardanelles and with this withdrawal, Russia, 
which was the greatest potential source of strength 
to the Allied cause and the country which, pro- 
perly organized and supplied, might have brought 
the Allies a speedy triumph, disappeared as a vital 
factor inthe war. When the British and French 
withdrew from Gallipoli they turned adrift this 
huge hulk of a country to flounder to anarchy, 
dissolution, and ryin. 

The Germans celebrated this great triumph 
in a way that was characteristically Teutonic. 
In their minds, January 17, 1916, stands out as 
one of the great datesin the war. There was 
great rejoicing in Constantinople for the first 
Balkan express—or, as the Germans called it 
the Balkanzug—was due to arrive that after- 
noon! The railroad station was decorated with 
flags and flowers, and the whole German and 
Austrian population of Constantinople, including 
the Embassy staffs, assembled to welcome the 
incoming train. As it finally rolled into the sta- 
tion, thousands of “hochs” went up from as 
many raucous throats. 

Since that January 17, 1916, the Balkanzug 
has run regularly from Berlin to Constantinople. 
The Germans believe that it is as permanent a 
feature of the new Germanic Empire as the line 
from Berlin to Hamburg. 


Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story will be continued in the November World’s Work 
[Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story is copvrighted in France and England. All rights reserved.| 
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THE ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES OF RUSSIA 


Rich in Every Natural Resource and.in-Human Labor, but Backward in the Use of 
Machinery—A Splendid Future Inevitable 


BY 


CLYDE 


N STUDYING the economic condition of 
Russia to-day, an American is likely to 
find himself comparing that country with 
the old Southern Confederacy. The Con- 
federacy was an agricultural section rich 

in ores, timber, coal, and other natural resources. 
Its people were productive farmers and brave 
fighters, but they had never learned to use ma- 
chinery. Factories were few and transportation 
was inadequate. The North blockaded their 
ports so that they were unable to market cotton 
and tobacco or to buy manufactured articles from 
foreign factories. The military collapse of. the 
Confederacy followed as surely as Russia’s col- 
lapse followed the closing of the Dardanelles 
and of the Baltic which stopped most of her trade 
with other nations. Since the American Civil 
War the Southern people have learned to use 
machinery; factories and refineries have been 
built, mines opened, iron and steel mills estab- 
lished, and much greater use has been made of 
machinery in agriculture. When the Russians 
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learn to use mackizery—as they had begun to do 
before the world war—the wealth and power of 
Russia may indeed become something prodigious. 

Russia’s natural resources, both in Europe and 
in Asia, are enormous and are almost untouched. 
Alone she could supply the world’s needs in 
cereals (rice and corn excepted) if her fertile 
lands were cultivated. Her territorial extent is 
three times that of the United States, and proba- 
bly no like area in the world has such latent agri- 
cultural possibilities. She has the largest white 
population of any country; ker total population 
equals that of the entire continent of Africa, 
yet its density is but about one fourteenth that 
of Germany. She stands first among nations in 
timber resources. Professor Loutogine estimates 
Russia’s coal at between 70 and 75 billion tons in 
Europe and 175 billion tons in Asia. There are 
immense deposits of iron; while copper, gold, lead, 
quicksilver, and other metals exist in great quan- 
tities. Inthe Sayansk range are veins of graphite 
seven feet in thickness. Russia stands first in 
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supplies of iridium, and manganese. The oil 
fields of the Caucasus are especially valuable. 
Russia has the most extensive system of inland 
waterways in the world, which in Northern Russia 
is open trom May to October and in the South 
open from March to November. Russia ranks 


first among nations in the production of barley, 
flax, and rye, and second in the production of 
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releases a large part of this 86 per cent. from toil 
in the fields, Russia’s industrial possibilities may 
be developed. Her commercial importance may 
then become commensurate with the magnitude 
of her natural resources, for world politics rather 
than a lack of good harbors naturally available 
is what has hitherto kept her from undisputed 
access to the oceans. 
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GOING EAST TO GROW UP WITH SIBERIA 


Peasants leaving European Russia to settle in the great East. 


The officer is recording names, destinations, etc., and giving 


instructions to the inexperienced travelers 


wheat, oats, potatoes, and sugar beets. Most 
of the “German” sugar beet seed sold in America 
in recent years, by the way, has come from the 
Ukraine. 

But with all her great resources Russia’s com- 
mercial showing is. disappointing. She ranks 
sixth in the value of exports and ninth in the 
value of imports. She cannot become an in- 
dustrial and commercial nation so long as 86 
per cent. of her population are country dwellers. 
When the introduction of modern farm machinery 


The agricultural potentialities of Russia can 
hardly be overstated. Estimates vary greatly, 
but it is safe to say that she has at least 288 
million acres of first grade wheat land, and that 
probably the greater portion of this has never 
been touched by a plow. The average yield 
of the portion now cultivated is but ten’ bushels 
per acre. The average yield in the United 
States is about seventeen bushels, which is less 
than half that ordinarily secured in England, 
Germany, and other European countries whose 
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THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER UNDER WAY 


The Siberian pioneer going in to possess the land, travels away from the railroad just as our American forefathers did 
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THE CABIN ON THE HOMESTEAD 


The fertile lands of Siberia are to-day being dotted over with small, crude dwellings such as were to be seen in Dakota, Okla- 
homa, and other parts of our Great West two generations ago 
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“RUSSIA'S GREATEST NEED TO-DAY IS FOR FARM MACHINERY” 
Most Russian farmers are making their crops to-day with tools similar to those used in the United States in 1830 
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THE GREATEST ORGANIZATION IN RUSSIA 
A local headquarters of the Russian codperative societies. The organizations, although of recent growth, are so strong 
that even the Bolsheviki feared to molest them. Through them the peasants sell farm products, obtain credit, and secure 
machinery. The Allied Commission is to work through these folk societies 
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soil and climate are no better adapted to wheat 
culture than are those of Russia. If all Russia’s 
wheat lands were utilized and a yield of but 
seventeen bushels per acre produced, the crop 
would exceed the world’s present annual supply. 
If put in the largest freight cars, it would make a 
train which would reach more than one and a half 
times around the earth. Eighty-six per cent. of 


cultural products per person from $286.82 to 
$454.37 or 58.4 per cent. In such facts as these 
one finds the reasons why to-day but 40 per cent. 
of the people of the United States depend upon 
agriculture for a livelihood while a century ago, we, 
like the Russians, were a nation of farmers. It 
is plain that if the Russian peasant learns to use 
farm machinery such as American farmers now 











Russia’s population are country dwellers, and 
their ten-bushel yield of wheat may be taken 
as a fair sample of the farming they do with their 
crude implements. Such tools and general meth- 
ods of cultivation were used in the United States 
a hundred years ago. Then it took more than 
sixty-four hours of man labor to produce an acre 
of wheat, while to-day with the best machinery, 
it is possible to produce it with less than three 
hours of man labor. The average amount of 
labor necessary for producing most of our import- 
ant crops has been reduced four fifths since 1850. 
From 1880 to 1890 the average number of acres 
per male worker increased from 23.3 to 31—an 
increase of 34 per cent.—and the value of agri- 








By courtesy of International Harvester Company of America 
PIONEER MACHINERY FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Eighty-six per cent of the Russians are farmers, but the advent of machinery may, before many decades, make half the popu- 
lat‘on city dwellers as it has done in the United States 


use, one of two things must result: either about 
30 per cent. (i. e. 46 millions) of the Russian 
farmers must move to town and develop indus- 
tries, or Russia must increase her foreign trade 
so that her greatly increased surplus of grain can 
be exported. 

Manufacturing may develop slowly in Russia 
during the years following the war, because of the 
peculiar economic world condition created by the 
war. Since 1914 the manufacturing capacity of 
most belligerent and neutral nations has been 
enormously extended. At the end of the war 
manufacturers must look for markets for their 
products. Russia will surely be furnished all 
the improved tools and machines she can use in 
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exchange for her raw materials and supplies. 
With all manufactured articles coming in from 
other nations and strenuous competition keeping 
prices reasonable, Russia’s rapidly increasing rural 
population will doubtless turn its surplus energy 
first to the winning of their Great East, Siberia. 

The United States will need markets badly after 
the war. Our factory equipment has more than 
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the English, but when the Hanseatic League 
started its trading centres at the principal Baltic 
ports—which are the natural outlet of European 
Russia’s wealth—German middlemen gradually 
became predominant. Germany alone has fully 
studied Russia. Before the war she furnished 
half of Russia’s imports. She has the advantage 
of proximity, but to-day, because of war pressure, 
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THE YENISEI, THE MISSISSIPPI OF SIBERIA 
Three thousand two hundred and thirty miles of water, draining a rich basin larger than that of the Nile and nearly as large 


as that drained by the Mississippi-Missouri system. 


Those who dwell along this river have grain, live stock, hides, etc., which 


they will not sell for money but which they will gladly barter for American tools and clothing 


doubled since 1914. We are now, as Mr. Schwab 
puts it, “literally filling the sea with our ships.” 
At least two million men now in uniform will be 
looking for a chance to do useful toil when 
peace comes. We shall be ready for foreign trade, 
and where can we find greater opportunities than 
in rich Russia which comprises a sixth of the 
terrestrial area of the globe? Russia is accus- 
tomed to having her international trade carried 
on principally by foreigners, because the famous 
Muscovite merchant usually centers his attention 
on the immense interior trading. The first 
considerable foreign trade was controlled by 


she is unable to take advantage of her opportuni- 
ties and exploit Russian possibilities. 

To-day is America’s day of opportunity in 
Russia. German trade with Russia has been for 
German benefit only. Russia has been bled by 
high prices for German goods and low prices for 
Russian supplies. If we do not muddle matters 
in Russia, but by old-fashioned fair dealing and 
by supplying the peasant the tools and equip- 
ment he needs win Russia’s confidence and 
friendship, her economic possibilities may be of 
the greatest importance to us in the years that are 
just ahead of us. 
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A SECTION OF THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 
The administration of Russia’s railroads has been utterly ‘disorganized recently. John F. Stevens, former engineer of the 
Panama Canal, and now chairman of the American Railway Advisory Commission to Russia is at Harbin with 200 railroad 
engineers to help with trans-Siberian traffic 
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THE BOAT LANDING ON LAKE BAIKAL 
This lake is about one and a half times as large as Lake Erie 
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LIFE IN RUSSIA UNDER THE BOLSHEVIK] 


Personal Experiences of an American—Trying to Do Business with Concerns in Which the 
Office Boy Had Usurped the President’s Job—Graft in the Government—Violence 
in the Streets—German Agents Buying Russia’s Supplies 


This article is compiled from the first-hand experiences of a New York business man, whose name 


is withheld for obvious reasons.—THE EbDiTors 


HE downfall of the Czar was the sig- 
nal for my departure for Russia. So 
in April, 1917, I set sail. I had the 
best possible connections in Petro- 
grad and Moscow, and set out with 

high hopes of doing our Allied cause considerable 
service. 

I had become firmly established in the capital 
by the time the Bolsheviki swamped the govern- 
ment. Perhaps my personal encounters with 
the tidal wave will help picture the general ex- 
perience. 

Shortly after Trotzky and Lenine were estab- 
lished I went as usual to a bank. One of the 
directors met me at the door. His face wore the 
whimsical and amazed expression of one that has 
seen the impossible. He was not exactly seri- 
ous. He spoke in the tone of voice one might 
absorb from a long session at a burlesque show. 

“The bank” said he “is out of our hands. 
The Bolsheviki have named a commissary.” 

“Whore” 

“Remember that insignificant little cuss with 
a dirty collar you noticed one day? We had 
him at a menial job at 150 rubles a month. Well, 
he is the whole works.” 

The office boy had taken over the business. 
Literally. The Bank’s staff did not say anything. 
They put on their hats—every man in the shop 
—and left. They did not take a cent; nor a 
paper. The office boy shut the front door, and 
proceeded with an entirely new kind of finance, 
that only a really free people can indulge in. 
My money is there yet—if it is anywhere. I never 
drew a cent directly. By the time I became 
entirely strapped | had learned how to proceed 
under this new freedom. So | went to a friend. 
This friend was “solid” with the régime. He 
supplied them with the one absolutely essen- 
tial commodity. That was paper upon which 
they printed their money. Principles or no prin- 
ciples, they did not propose to interfere with 
his industry. So he was permitted to draw 
all the money he wanted to keep his output 
going. He cashed my check. 

Of course the bank became ipso facto insolvent. 
The new manager, inaugurated his adminis- 


tration by destroying the records showing who 
owed the bank— a small matter of 200,000,000 
rubles. A good deal of this was for cotton 
in transit from Turkestan. Who got the cotton 
I do not know; but the depositors will never 
get the money. It would be a marvel if any of 
it is left by this time. For everybody got into 
the scramble to get it. One didn’t have to 
be a Bolshevik. -A- customer of mine, whom 
I will call Peter Pavlov, was stuck with several 
million on deposit. He took the affair philo- 
sophically. He told me he would’ get it all 
right. He put on his hat and went to head- 
quarters—called on the first assistant com- 
missary of the Government Bank. He. went 
straight to the point, and was given the official 
authority to withdraw 1,000,000 rubles for a 
personal cash bribe of 80,000 rubles. I soon 
learned that the circumstance that he actually 
had money in the bank was not essential to this 
transaction. A close friend of mine, represen- 
tative of a large English firm in Russia, told 
me shortly afterward that one of his Russian 
employees, an ignorant peasant, had been put in 
charge of the International Bank. Not knowing 
who else to trust, apparently, he brought a typi- 
cal commissary proposition to the Englishman. 
It was that he would credit him with a million 
rubles at the bank, and then authorize their 
withdrawal, if the Englishman would give him 
300,000 of them. This really robbed no one in 
that topsy-turvy country, for the books having 
all been destroyed, the depositors no longer had 
any claims. . 


WORKMEN HELPING THEMSELVES TO EVERYTHING 


The effects of the Revolution were even more 
immediate in my hotel. | was staying at the As- 
toria in Petrograd when my waiter came in with 
my breakfast one morning. He broke the tradi- 
tions of his trade and made mea speech. He said 
the millenium had arrived, and everyone was to be 
happy, and as evidence announced that the em- 
ployees in meeting assembled had decided to 
take over the hotel. They conscripted the man- 
ager to help operate. But if a guest is any judge 
of operation, the experiment was not a success. 
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The tea arrived thereafter with no sugar or milk, 
with no bread or butter. Breakfast consisted of 
tea—nothing more. My clothes commenced to 
disappear. Inquiries, | found, were not in 
order. The restaurant was closed next. And 
then when even the chambermaid confided in 
me that the place was going to the devil, I came 
to the same conclusion and moved into an 
apartment. 

Precisely the same thing happened at the Hotel 
d’Europe. But the employees themselves be- 
came so disgusted when everybody left, that they 
returned it to its owners. 

It was the same with all my friends. One of 
them owned an automobile agency and repair 
shop. He came in with a sad story that at the 
same time made us all roar with laughter. His 
men got an order from Smolny, the Bolshevist 
headquarters, so they arrived in his office in a 
body. They politely announced that they now 
owned the plant, hereditaments and appurten- 
ances. And they added that he might leave with- 
out delay. However, he stayed long enough to 
hear them arrange the schedule of the day’s 
work. This consisted of six hours’ labor, with 
tea three times during that arduous spell. 

The stories were all the same. A close friend 
of mine lost his cotton-mill. And the great 
Pontiloff munition plants went into the hands of 
the receivers, so to speak. However, when | 
left these were still running. Being the backbone 
of the emancipation, the responsible managers 
were brought back to conduct them. 

Another of our customers owned a large fac- 
tory. The workmen petitioned Smolny to let 
them run it, and immediately discharged the 
proprietor, the engineers, the salesmen, pur- 
chasing agents, foremen, and everyone else except 
the labor. | watched this performance with a 
good deal of interest. A concrete instance is 
worth fifty books of theory. Well, the first 
week everything seemed to struggle along. Then 
the trouble began. Creditors refused to pay 
the new operators. The materials gave out in 
the plant, and it was pathetic to hear them ask- 
ing where and from whom to get more. The 
machinery broke down, and there wasn’t a new 
part or a necessary tool to be found in the place. 
We got all this first hand, because the workmen 
sent a committee around in a trustful, childlike 
way to say that the money had all given out, 
and to request the owner to return with the 
engineer. It was simply preposterous. The 
owner and the managers refused to have anything 
to do with it, and the plant stands now as useless 
and idle as a Chinese puzzle in the hands of a 
newborn baby. 

Shortly after | had moved into my new quar- 
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ters near the American Embassy, | witnessed a 
typical scene of the new régime. Right across 
the way were the Tschernigoo—the great cellars 
of a famous wine merchant. I was attracted to 
the window by the rumble of voices and tread 
of many feet upon the street which every follower 
of Belasco knows heralds the entrance of the mob. 
It proved to be a band of soldiers, who made for 
the vaults yelling with delight, and discharging 
their firearms, apparently for pure joy. In five 
minutes the place ran wine, and the enfranchised 
populace were gloriously drunk. The neighbors 
telephoned Smolny. Smolny sent a contingent 
of sailors, presumably to stop the orgy. The 
sailors joined the celebration, which regaled the 
town until far into the night. At midnight they 
shifted the scene of the Saturnalia to the Winter 
Palace, and sacked it complete. Next morning 
champagne magnums bearing the Imperial seal 
and the date 1789 were to be had for five rubles. 
One of the secretaries of the American Embassy 
bought one as a memento. I was personally 
offered an original Gainsborough for 5,000 rubles. 


THE POLICE ABOLISHED 


This amusing “government”’ had no police at 
all. From their point of view, as understood by 
the populace, police were superfluous because 
ordinary crime could no longer exist. It was no 
crime for a man to go and take what he might 
require. I will say this for them: The result 
of the doctrine combined with the extraordinary 
good temper and genial disposition of the peas- 
ants largely eliminated violence. Personally, | 
only saw three murderous and bloody scenes 
while | was there—and two of these were di- 
rected by the Red Guard of the government them- 
selves. The first will remaina horrible picture 
on my brain forever. 

The day that the Constituent Assembly was 
convened, an opera bouffe parade organized 
by the House Committees started for the Tau- 
ride Palace singing patriotic songs, carrying ban- 
ners and slogans. They were men and women 
and even children. It was a harmless affair like 
a Temperance route in Poughkeepsie. They 
passed under my window making for the Ser- 
gevskaja when a band of the grimy soldiery with 
their red tabs, after the fashion of English staff 
officers, charged into the crowd before my eyes. 
It was a vicious and cruel and unprovoked attack. 
They were shouting and arguing. Pretty soon 
to my horror they opened fire into the press. 
There was nothing to do but watch. When the 
crowd disappeared screaming down the street, 
they left two pathetic and terrible figures on the 
sidewalk—a man and a woman, dead and bloody. 

The other incident was as cold and bloodthirsty 
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a performance as the masters of melodramas laid 
in “Darkest Russia’ ever invented. I was at 
Viborg, in Finland at the time, walking down the 
street across the way from the water front. In 
a little station house opposite there arose a fright- 
ful racket. And out of it came a dozen or more 
of Trotzky’s familiar Red Guards dragging two 
disheveled figures. They rushed them to the 
brink, and heaved them into the sea. They 
were two Russian officers. 


A DAYLIGHT ROBBERY 


The third occasion of personal concussion was 
when I happened upon one of the scenes of rob- 
bery which had become the commonplaces of 
conversation. I was on my way to visit the 
leather merchant, Strass, on the Fontauka. Turn- 
ing a corner | saw a mob before his residence. 
A woman whom | recognized as one of his servants 
came running by me as if possessed, screaming at 
the top of her lungs. Urged by curiosity I jam- 
med my way into the excitement and found the 
neighbors sitting upon a tough customer. It 
appears he was one of two who had taken the 
redistribution of wealth into their own hands, 
and had attempted to rob my friend’s house 
after gaining an entry by the obnoxious method 
of ringing the front door bell. The girl at the 
door had yelled bloody murder, and the neigh- 
borhood, being out of sympathy with the pro- 
cedure, had laid rough hands on the one they 
caught. 

They tied him hard and fast; and then the con- 
crete question arose what to do with him. There 
being no police, they couldn’t be called. The 
prevailing inclination was to throw him in the 
canal. Mrs. Strass objected to this:so stren- 
uously that the only other possible alternative 
was adopted—to take him to the seat of govern- 
ment at Smolny. So to Smolny they went with 
him—just as though the only place a man could 
carry a burglar in the United States was to the 
White House. 

I was curious to see just how this would work 
out. Query—what becomes of such brigands as 
are captured by the populace in a policeless 
Utopia? So up we went. There was no court 
to try him in. The courts and judges had all 
been abolished. They took him and without any 
preliminaries threw him in jail. That was 
simple. The sequel was as simple.- In a few 
days the jail was full. So they declared a gen- 
eral amnesty and turned all the prisoners loose, 
to make room for more. Although this let out 
our friend, doubtless on the whole justice was 
not defeated, since not a soul so released had 
even had a hearing of any kind. 

Strass had bad luck with the robbery business. 
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Shortly after this he hired a carriage to drive 
through the débris—there were no street cleaners 
in the reborn city—to Vassilio Ostrov, on the out- 
skirts. Before he got there the driver denied 
his calling by snatching off his great beard— 
which as usual was false—and producing a gun. 
He requested and obtained the permanent loan 
of my friend’s overcoat and 2,000 rubles. 

Fortunately I never lost anything in this game. 
It was the universal custom of soldiers to demand 
the great coats of any one foolish enough to brave 
the zero weather so encased. And | was accosted 
by the military on similar errands. But strange 
to relate, when sternly told | was an American, 
they let me alone. This was usual. Why, | 
never found out. 

Neither was my flat invaded—for a very good 
When | had anything valuable there | 
always sent out and hired me a guard. A 
stranded regiment of Poles still hung together 
in the capital—apparently impervious to the 
lure of loot or to the call of freedom. Their 
commander would rent them out in squads or 
companies for protection of property or persons. 
And nobody ever dreamed of interfering with 
them. They were the last remaining relict of 
the horrid but efficient days of discipline. The 
American and Danish Embassies both had a 
number of these Poles on watch—which may ex- 
plain why they were inviolate. 


FORAGING FOR FOOD 


The routine of living underwent transforma- 
tion. Regular supplies of anything, of course, 
no longer existed. We got along by codperative 
enterprise. We Americans organized. We pool- 
ed all the food we had. And then, like Sherman 
on the March, we organized foraging parties. 
Elias Wilner, of New York, proved a genius in 
this business. He would hire soldiers to fare forth 
after flour. He would snoop into the country 
and reach home unscathed with eggs. And at 
that, the Embassy supply was all that kept us 
from want. 

To go into a shop and buy food was almost im- 
possible. If the shop was open, and had any 
food, there would be a line of these patient, fool- 
ish people half a mile long waiting to get in. 
My man actually stood in line thirty-six hours 
waiting to buy some kerosene. Kerosene was a 
necessity, for the electric lights were not on half 
the time. 

All regular channels of business, of course, 
went away with the seizure of the banks and the 
factories. But though they had no place in the 
prospectus, the traders of the world began to 
reap a harvest under the rose. There were em- 
bargoes on most materials and supplies—and an 
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endless list of articles subject to requisition— 
semi-confiscation for the supposed benefit of the 
state. These were precisely the articles exported 
and sold in the greatest quantity. It was the 
simplest matter imaginable. 

Every case that came under my observation— 
and there were many—was decided by the in- 
dividual ignoramus in charge under his own inter- 
pretation or invention of the law. All cases 
had the same result—the official came off a richer 
man. 

For instance: There came to me a large 
consignment of valuable leather. I went to get 
it. The boss at the station—the inevitable 
“workman” commissary, spat on the ground and 
said it was to be “requisitioned.” I knew very 
well there did not happen to be any order out 
for the seizure of such staple—but I also knew 
that the orders had nothing to do with the subject. 
So I waited. Finally he said plainly that if | 
would sell him a fourth of it at half price he 
would release the rest. Which of course | did. 
I never knew of any business under the Bol- 
sheviki being done in any other way. 

In the very midst of the winter when a piece 
of bread in Petrograd was as scarce as honesty, | 
was offered sixty carloads of flour on cars in Mur- 
mansk billed to Norway. I was really astonished. 
I asked the speculator how on earth he got the 
permit to ship it. He made no bones about it at 
all—said flatly that he had bought the license 
from Smolny. 

There was a load: of coffee in the terminals 
consigned through the Russian Asiatic Bank to 
Lurie of Petrograd. He went to one of the head 
commissaries at Smolny for his permit to get it. 
Well, he came back with his permit, a sad and a 
sore man. He left just forty thousand rubles 
with that revolutionary patriot. 

Considering that the people were on the verge 
of starvation, probably the most flagrant of all 
these permits to ship was offered around among 
the business men by a Mr. Anting. Seeing his 
chance, he went to Smolny and, by process 
known best to himself, obtained a license to export 
50,000 poods of anything he chose. This blanket 
license he offered to sell the first taker for six 
rubles per pood. The buyer could ship any- 
thing he chose, from diamonds to shrapnel or 
hot-cross buns. 

The worst of this business and government by 
graft was the opening it gave the Germans. 
All these things occurred before—some of them 
long before—the treaty of peace between Russia 
and Germany. But that made no difference. 
Germans were by no means taboo. 

It was a strange and wonderful time, that 
winter in topsy-turvy land. Perhaps the strang- 
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est part of it all to an American, bred in the me- 
chanical age, were the journeys by railroad. 
Never before had | seen a railroad train that went 
by moods and whims, without sense of time or 
responsibility. My conception of a through ex- 
press as something inevitable received a rude 
shock when | decided to take the trip to Moscow. 
That train, more than any individual—more 
than Trotzky or Lenine, will forever remain for 
me the living memory and personification of the 
spirit and inner meaning of the word Bolshevik. 
At the ticket office no notice was given that it 
was a mad train, operated by lunatics, running 
with no schedule, through a careless world. So 
I bought a ticket giving me exclusive possession 
of a coupé built to hold two people. Also I was 
told when the train left. The Commentaries of 
Caesar would have been as pertinent upon either 
proposition. The train left when the moon was 
in the quarter, or when the spirit moved it. 
And the coupé had just fifteen alleged soldiers in 
it when the whistle blew. The time card called 
for a 38-hour trip. How many days it took I 
have no idea. It was a pilgrimage. We ran 
along awhile and then we would stop. After 
an hour or two we would saunter out and find the 
engineer sitting on the bank waiting for the engine 
to fix itself. After a while we would reach a town. 


The top boots—Red Guards—with a foreman— 


officers were long since abolished—would come 
through the train and take a census. And then 
everyone piled out. I piled out, too, to see what 
it was about. It proved to be a kind of cham- 
pionship joint debate and amateur war. There 
was another train there on a side track. | 
gathered it had been spending the week-end. It 
was ready to go. So were we. Obviously, 
under these circumstances, the crews and the 
passengers had to settle the question of priority. 
To be sure there was a placid little fellow in a 
cage, miscalled a despatcher. When these two 
bodies of soldiers (most of the passengers were 
soldiers. You see, soldiers rode free, and hence 
felt morally bound to ride) —when these two bodies 
of soldiers got into conflict this foxy little chap 
attempted to assume the rdéle of disinterested 
spectator. It didn’t work—the gang became 
exasperated, and finally covered him with a line 
of guns. I felt proud of them. They gave him 
a few minutes to get our train out first. How 
they had the heart then to leave him to the 
mercy of the defeated train | don’t understand. 
So we meandered across country in a pleasant 
casual kind of bumping race, sometimes ahead, 
sometimes behind our rivals, but always awake, 
and always properly searched. That we got 
there at all is a marvelous thing, for which | will 
forever be grateful to the God of Chance. 
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UNIQUE MAPS OF RUSSIA AND SIBERIA 


Why I Have for Eighteen Years Spent Much Time and Money Gathering Data for These 
Maps—America’s Present Opportunity in Russia 


BY 


R. C. MARTENS 


R. Martens and Company is one of the world’s great commercial organizations. 


Its special field is 


trade with Russia and Siberia. During the last eighteen years Mr. Martens has—at great expense—secured 
and cleverly expressed on maps and charts probably the greatest mass of useful information that is available 
in the world to-day regarding both European and Asiatic Russia. Practically all the economic maps used in 
this issue of the WorLD’s Work are copied from maps furnished by the Martens company.—THE Epirors. 


DECIDED about twenty years ago that 

a system must be evolved whereby Russia 

could, so to speak, be brought to other 

nations and her enormous potentialities 

shown. I started by building exhibitions 
in various centres of Great Britain, to show Rus- 
sian peasant life and industries, but as time 
went on | gradually prepared maps and charts 
giving soil conditions, cultivation and crops, 
mineral, timber, etc., with a result that we now 
have more than a hundred maps showing Russian 
conditions. In this work I have been greatly 
aided by data furnished by the Russian coépera- 
tive societies, the Zemstvos, university professors, 
geological societies, etc., and by certain govern- 
ment reports. | also maintained for several years 
a special bureau in Petrograd for this work, and 
sent various engineers and specialists to Russia 
to study conditions. In 19161 spent six months 
making a very extensive tour through Russia with 
about a dozen engineers, each a specialist in some 
particular line, visiting mines, forests, and, in fact, 
studying conditions generally, after having made 
an eight months’ tour of America with them. 
Half of these men were left in Russia to continue 
these studies and for making reports. It is a part 
of their work to determine what sort of tools, 
machines, and supplies will best suit the needs of 
each part of Russia. 

To give expression to the whole subject 
volumes would have to be written. After 
having given my close attention and spent 
any amount of money for eighteen years to 
secure such knowledge of Russia, I now 
wish to give it to the Allies and their friends. 
Germany has fully studied Russia, but the Allies 
now need to know her as she is and not as 
they surmise her to be. If the world cannot go 
to study Russia, then Russia must be brought 
to the world—hence my maps and charts. 

I have begun to realize that the longer the war 
goes on the greater will Russia’s commercial 


importance be after the war. The United States 
in 1913 and 1914 had already begun to show over- 
production in manufacturing. German houses 
with offices in New York took care of this surplus 
so well that American manufacturers generally 
did not realize they were depending on foreign 
markets. The war has caused American manu- 
facturing to double at least. Most other 
countries have also expanded their manufac- 
turing capacities with the result that the world’s 
manufacturing capacity is at least three times 
as great as it was before the war. And the war 
will have destroyed probably ten million con- 
sumers. Will the industrial nations not have to 
look for markets for their surplus in lands where 
there is greatest natural wealth? If so, Russia 
will assuredly be the greatest commercial field 
in the world at the close of this war. 

Now in this connection I want to emphasize that 
the country which has hitherto given special atten- 
tion to the enormous resources and all the 
commercial possibilities of Russia is Germany. 
The question is often asked: “Is the popula- 
tion in Russia pro-German?”’ In regard to that 
I would say that they can be neither pro-German 
nor pro-Ally, because 85 per cent. of the popula- 
tion cannot appreciate the point. That is a pic- 
ture as yet unknown to the Russian peasant. 
All he says is: “I know a ‘Niemetz’ (German) 
who before the war supplied me with the ma- 
terial | needed to till my soil, and | am at war 
with him. I! have been told that the Allies will 
supply me. | have waited three years and I have 
neither seen them nor heard from them. There- 
fore, unless I have peace with Germany | will not 
be able to till my soil.”’ That is all the vision he 
had. 

The Court party and the government officials, 
the bankers and industrial magnates, have 
been assisted very closely by Germany for 
many years, if not generations, and, naturally, 
they were rather inclined to be in favor of her, 
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HOW RUSSIA’S POPULATION HAS GROWN 


Since 1850 the average increase per year in European Russia 
has been 1.6 per cent. 
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if not entirely pro-German. That was accentu- 
ated during the Russo-Japanese War, when Ger- 
many cleverly took advantage of the isolation 
of Russia to help her in finance, industry, and 
business. That is why at that period a disastrous 
commercial agreement was made with Germany, 
out of which she has made billions of money, to 
the cost of Russia and her Allies. Thanks to that 
Russo-Japanese period Germany penetrated into 
Russia while England and other countries cut her 
off. The result of the war was Germany’s pre- 
dominance over the trading of Russia. If the pres- 
ent status quo were to remain, i. e., Germany hold- 
ing the Baltic ports—the gateway to Russia’s 
wealth from the middle and the north—and part 
of Siberia; Turkey with possession of the Dar- 
danelles, thereby holding Russia’s southern wealth; 
where, from an economic point of view, would the 
Allies be after the war? Could Germany and her 
Allies not extract, by heavy import and export 
duties (by reason of holding the only gateways) a 
huge indemnity which would be paid by the 
Allies, and, furthermore, what would be Ger- 
many’s position for the future manufacturing 
power of the world by having these re- 
sources at her disposal, for which the Allies 
would have to pay what Germany wished to 
charge by reason of holding, | repeat, the gate- 
way to Russia? Russia is the Allies’ “recuper- 
ating station.”” The educated classes in Russia, 
constituting a few million, are with you and fear 
to become an economic colony of Germany. 
But if you wait too'long they may have to submit, 
as, otherwise, they might be dead to-morrow. 
They have been looking to the Allies and hoping 
for a long time, but the Allies were slow to come 
The time is not yet past, they are still waiting and 
willing to associate. They are theorists and not 
practical men, thanks to the downtrodden gen- 
erations of the past and the lack of freedom of 
speech. Therefore, come forward and help us 
by sending the right men and economic help to 
reconstruct herself from the foundation, distribute 
them in various centres and you will find more 
support than you ever dreamed of, because Rus- 
sia is waiting. To-day, after the experiences 
of Bolshevism, after the empty promises, the 
intoxication of the moment having been slept 
off, they are the better for the lesson they 
have had and dearly paid for. It has shaken 
Russia more than anything that could have 
happened. But be ready before it is too late; 
before they are despondent and would rather 
belong to the devil than nobody, for, after ail, 
life is sweet. I think “Russia has shown during 
the past few years, a great deal of heroism, be- 
cause she has not only fought in this war, which 
has cost her millions of lives, but she has also 
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fought for freedom and self-respect which had 
been denied her for generations. Do not forget 
that. 

Her struggle has been a bitter one. In the 
past, in the home circle, unless you belonged to 
the privileged classes, if eight people were pres- 
ent and the police were not notified, you were 
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likely to be raided as it was considered that you 
might be holding a_ revolutionary meeting. 
How would you feel? What would be your 
thoughts? What would your development have 
been under such conditions? Would you not also 
have been theorists? 

The opportunity is waiting. 
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A REASON FOR GERMAN INVASION AFTER BREST-LITOVSK 


Flax is needed in making bandages and other war essentials. Russia produces considerably more than all the rest of 
Europe. ‘The world could not understand why Germany sent armies into Russia immediately after her treaty of peace with 
the Bolsheviki. Those troops seized flax lands. A recent English report complains of a shortage of flax products for war uses 
among the Allies. Flax for fibre, is cultivated principally in the northern and central sections, while the seed area is in the 
black land belt farther south. The area devoted to flax is fully 33 million acres. The total fibre yield is 8.1 million tons 
annually and the seed crop 4.5 million tons. The chart shows the number of square decatines devoted to flax in each hundred 
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© R. Martens & Co. 
EUROPEAN RUSSIA’S 64,269 MILES OF RAILROAD 


Toattack the Murman Coast and Archangel from starving Finland, Germany would have to traverse endless swamps, 
primeval forests, and mountains, in a semi-arctic region which is almost uninhabited and which has no railroads or navigable 
rivers. It would, doubtless, be easier for her to approach the Murman Coast via Petrograd and Moscow, although to do this she 
would have to seize Russia as a whole. Archangel will not have much commercial value after the war, as it is ice-bound three 
fourths of the year. The Germans now hold the Polish railroads over which most of the trade between Russia and France was 
carried on before the war. Germany has also seized the lines terminating at Baltic ports. Another important system is based 
upon Odessa and other Black Sea ports 
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WHERE RUSSIA SENT HER EXPORTS IN I9QI13 


Cereals constituted about three eighths of the trade with 
Germany, half of that with France, and nearly three fourths of 
the Holland trade. Less than one fourth of exports to England 
were cereals. England’s largest item was timber. The propor- 
tions are all based on the money values of the goods sold 
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WHERE RUSSIA’S IMPORTS CAME FROM IN 1913 


The proportion furnished by each of the countries having 
considerable trade with Russia. The diagram is based on the 


money value of the goods. Germany has forced Russia to pay 
high for manufactured articles, drugs, etc., but has bought 
Russian raw materials at low prices. By the seizure of the 
Baltic ports and Constant nople the Germans hope to control 
Russian commerce absolutely, and thus make up their financial 
war losses. Germany has increased her Russian trade rapidly 
in recent years,—especially since the Russo-Japanese War. This 
struggle gave Germany a chance to gain great advantages in 
Russian commerce. She was not slow to grasp the opportunity 
and she held these advantages until 1914 
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WHAT RUSSIA EXPORTED IN 1913 


The large circle shows the relative values of the four principal 
groups of products; the two smaller circles the commodities 
which made up the “ Raw and Semi-manufactured Products” and 
the “Foodstuffs.” The total value of Russia’s exports was 
1,520 million rubles or about 760 million dollars 
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© R. Martens & Co. 
WHAT RUSSIA’S IMPORTS WERE IN 1913 


“Ore, Metals,” etc., machinery, wire, vehicles, tin, lead, etc. 

“Textiles,” etc., raw cotton, wool, silk, thread, lace, etc. 

“Foodstuffs,” etc., tea, fruits, fish, cereals, rice, coffee, etc. 

“Fuel,” etc., coal, rubber, coke, gums, white resin, etc. 

“Animal products,” etc., leather, pelts, tallow and fats, ferti- 
lizers, wax, etc. 

“Chemical’-etc., drugs, dyestuffs, tanning material, cosmetics,etc. 

“Timber,” etc., seeds, plants, joinery, etc. 

“Stationery,” etc., books, pictures, rags, wood-pulp, etc. 

“Ceramic,” etc., building materials, pottery, precious stones, cel- 
luloid, glass, etc. 

“Wearing Apparel,’”’ haberdashery, buttons, hats, etc. 
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CAN RUSSIA SUPPLY HER OWN NEEDS? © R. Martens & Co. 


The map shows the various industrial districts and also districts where certain trades are carried on. Lumber is the great 
resource of the northern sections. Moscow is the centre of the textiie industry. The sugar refining is in the southwest. 
Agriculture flourishes on the black soil belt of the South. Around Petrograd and Moscow were industrial sections which, like 
the manufacturing section around Warsaw, depended for much of their food on the agricultural sections farther south. Just 
Now railroad disorganization causes starvation in the north 
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RUSSIA’S RIVER PORTS—OLD CITIES © R. Martens & Co, 


Russia has the longest river and canal waterway in the world. It is possible to go from Petrograd to Turkestan by water. 
The total navigable waterways of Russia are 102,600 miles of which 49,625 are in Europe. Notice the importance of Riga 
and environs now held by Germans. The principal classes of materials handled by the chief river ports, the relative import- 
ance of each port, and also of each material are indicated on this chart. ‘Port of arrival” signifies goods received from foreign 
sources and “port of departure” indicates goods shipped away 
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SOME OF RUSSIA’S PRINCIPAL TRADE CENTRES © R. Martens & Co. 


These nine cities are the leading distributing centres of European Russia. They are the points on which the Allies could 
best base trade with Russia proper. The requirements of the surrounding area of each is indicated. The outer circles com- 


Prehend the territory within twelve hours journey of each centre. From these nine points all parts of European Russia com- 
mercially important can be reached quite easily 
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© R. Martens & Co. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN EUROPEAN RUSSIA 


During the war the population of Moscow grew from 1,350,000 to nearly 3 million because refugees kept crowding from 
the South and West toward the industrial centres. There have been other changes, but the general condition is as represented 


above 
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FARM MACHINERY USED BY PEASANTS sale esiiiad 


The chart shows where from ten to seventy improved implements are in use for every thousand peasants. 


The use of 


such implements will perhaps have as great an influence on Russia’s industrial future as any one thing. Russia is badly in 


need of implements just now after four years without commerce 
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© R. Martens & Co. 
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THE HORTICULTURE OF RUSSIA 


Russia needs refrigerators and refrigerator cars not only to prevent Australian meat from competing with Siberian in Petro- 
grad markets, but for fruit transportation.s Grapes, melons, cherries, etc., go to waste in immense quantities in the South, 
but are frequently at the same time luxuries in Moscow and cities similarly situated. Germany can get fruit from Poland and 
probably from Ukraine, for fruit requires no cultivation. The grapes grown in the Black Sea region make excellent wine 
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COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF RUSSIAN FISHERIES © R. Martens & Co. 


A pood equals 36 pounds. The best of caviar is produced by the two southeastern fisheries. The export of both was 
controlled by Germans before the war. It is said that from these fisheries one could secure a different species of fish for every 
meal every day during the entire year 
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GERMANY CAN GET TIMBER IN RUSSIA © R. Martens & Co. 


Thirty-six per cent. of European Russia is wooded, and, as the shading indicates, some of the best of these areas are now avail- 
able for German needs. Timber cannot, like wheat, be eaten, so the peasant may be willing to cut and deliver it for money 
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THE WORLD’S SECOND LARGEST WHEAT SUPPLY © R. Martens & Co. 


Russia produces about 720 million bushels of wheat annually. In 1913, Russia exported wheat valued at more than 225 
million rubles. Odessa is the great grain market of Russia. The distribution of wheat land corresponds roughly to that of the 
black soil while rye is grown principally on the “podzol” soil of central Russia. These two crops overlap in the transitional 
soil belt. The winter wheat crop of European Russia is about three fifths as great as the summer yield 
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MAN AND HIS MACHINES 

















IS THIS THE SOLUTION OF THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM? 


This motor truck, equipped with the largest —- tires ever made—12-inch rear and ten-inch forward—has been in continuous 
operation between Akron, Ohio, New York, and Boston since last February. There is a fleet of them now, all running on better than ex- 
press schedule, for they have made the 500-mile trip from Akron to New York in 47 hours and the 750-mile journey from Akron to Boston in 61 

and have frequently covered the 1,500-mile round trip in six days, which is about the usual one-way express schedule. The pneuma- 
tic tire not only reduces wear and tear on the truck chassis and engine, but minimizes damage to cargo, reduces gasolene consumption, does less 
damage to the roads and permits greater speed than the solidtire. The maintained rate of 250 miles a day isas good as any one ever 
expects a touring car to do 


MACHINE so gigantic that the curvature of the programme for the “salvage” of war waste. 
of the earth’s surface had to be taken It is a huge planer, 500 feet long, which is to be 
into consideration in its construction, is used in the manufacture of giant lathes, which in 

being built for the United States Army as part turn are for use in the enormous “relining”’ plant 




















LARGEST PNEUMATIC TIRES EVER MADE “SLEEPING QUARTERS” 
Through the heavy snows and low temperatures of the early part of To run the trucks night and day requires two drivers, so this com- 


1918, these trucks maintained regular schedule, carrying a three-ton fortable bunk has been provided back of the driver’s seat, where one 
load. Tires of this size have not yet been put on the market, but the can sleep while the other drives. “Tramp” trucks, picking up 
designers report that experience covering eight months indicates that cargo wherever they can find it and carrying it to any destination, 
they have come to stay are suggested by this latest transportation development 
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FROM DETROIT TO THE SEA 
One of the daily trains of Army trucks, from fifty to two hundred a day, that transport themselves and a load of Army 
freight from the factories in Detroit to Atlantic ports. Each five-ton truck carries from two to three tons of Army supplies on its first trip, thus 
relieving the railroads of a vast amount of unnecessary load and insuring the delivery of both trucks and supplies when and where needed 


which the Ordnance Department is building 
‘Somewhere in France.” 

The longest planer ever built heretofore is 
eighty feet. To insure a perfectly level bed for 
this one, more than six times as long, calculations 
had to be made by methods employed: in the 


Science of geodesy, combining geometry and 
astronomy! This great machine, almost as long 
as the Washington Monument, will cost $450,000. 
The lathes it will make will have a “swing”’ of 
102 inches and can handle the largest “railroad”’ 
or naval gun. Some $6,500,000 worth of these 























LOADING ARMY TRUCKS 
Army trucks loaded on a flat-car for railroad shipment. These are lighter trucks, of the type used for ammunition-despatch service back 
of the lines “‘over there.” _By this ingenious method of loading, three trucks can be carried on a Car that formerly held but two. This plan 
alone will release twenty railway cars a day that are sorely needed in the present emergency 
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GASOLENE AND OIL TANKS 


A “‘tank”’ that is of the greatest possible military service, but not the kind of “‘tank’’ mentioned in the despatches. 
of vehicle used as a tender for aviation fields and motor transport trains. 


This is the style 
The large tanks carry gasolene, the smaller ones lubricating oil. 


Thousands of these trucks have been shipped overseas and they form an indispensable part of the Army’s equipment 


lathes will form part of the equipment of the plant 
Which is to be used to reline big guns. The heat 
and chemical action of the gases of combustion 
wear out the rifling of a gun after a few hundred 
rounds. By boring out the inside and putting in 
a new lining, the gun is given a new lease of life. 


The “jacket” or shell of the gun is heated, a 
new lining inserted, and the gun then dipped 
into a “shrinkage pit,’’ which shrinks the jacket 
tightly around the new lining. This process 
may be repeated several times with each gun. 
The plant our Army is building in France for 
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“CATERPILLAR” TRACTOR 
The “caterpillar’”” type of tractor is a distinctly American invention, although the first military use of this vehicle which carries its 


own road-bed with it was made by the British with their now-celebrated ‘“‘tanks.” 


Our Army is using the principle, not only for “tanks’’ 


but for tractors, and so, curiously enough, is the Navy. These are marines escorting a camouflaged 6-inch gun 
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THE LANGLEY BOMBING AIRPLANE 


This is the first of the giant Handley-Page bombing airplanes to be built in the United States. 
the American scientist who first demonstrated the possibility of mechanical flight. 
th two American-built engines. This isan English type of machine, but the plans for it were given to the American 


feet. It is equinped wi 


Governmciii 


y in 1917. Equipped with three motors and carrying acrew of seven men, these machines i. 


[ It was named “Langley,” in honor of 
This huge machine has a wing-spread of about 100 


“eon turned out in large 


numbers in wugiand and are used on bombing expeditions far back of the enemy’s lines. Nearly a ton of explosives can be carried 
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A DEVICE FOR RESURFACING WOODEN FLOORS 
This curious-looking device is a machine that gives old wooden floors a 
new surface. It is operated by electricity, the motor operating a series 
of rotary planes and sand-paper rolls as the apparatus slowly rolls 
along the floor, while a vacuum-cleaner attachment gathers the 
shavings and sawdust 


this work is comparable with the Krupp works in 
size. It will cost about $30,000,000. It will 
have its own electric generating plant of several 
thousand kilowatt capacity. Several 240-ton 
electric traveling cranes will lift the big guns. 
Machine tool equipment alone will cost almost 
$15,000,000. 

The engineering work by the Ordnance De- 
partment in the development of this project was 
completed within thirty days of its inception, 
and work on every part of the programme is now 
well under way. 

This great plant is only one part of the salvage 
work in France undertaken by our Army. There 
will be few “relics” for souvenir-hunters to pick 
up from the battlefields after this war. Every 
bit of worn-out or discarded equipment or supplies 
is remade into something useful. Old uniforms 
are cleaned, repaired and reissued; those not fit 
for our men are dyed green and issued to German 
prisoners! Shoes are ripped apart and remade, 
discarded uppers cut into shoestrings and cast-off 
soles ground up for use in waterproof compositions. 
Rubber boots and slickers 2re repaired, old 
felt hats made into soles for hospital slippers, 
every sort of scrap metal reutilized. Auto- 
mobiles are patched together out of parts of 
damaged ones. 

The American people as a whole have been 
incredibly wasteful. But salvage plans already 
in effect will save millions of dollars a month, 
and the relining of big guns will add millions 
of dollars more. 











